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IT HAS TO BE GOOD” 
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HERE’S HOW CHEMISTS KNOW THAT 
A GASOLENE GIVES QUICK PICK-UP 


Getting away fast—sprinting when you want to sprint 
—getting out of the pinches when you need to— 
that’s pick-up—and the chart above tells the chemist 
if the gasolene will give it. 

This gasolene will. The chart above shows the re- 
sult of boiling gasolene, and noting the percentage 
which evaporated at certain temperatures. Horizontal 
lines indicate temperatures; vertical lines, percent- 
ages. In this case the shape and position of the curve 
tell the chemist that the gas will respond quickly at 
the throttle; that in the climatic conditions under 
which this gasolene is to be used, it is neither over- 
balanced with light, quick-burning, lower-powered 
elements, nor top-heavy with the more powerful but 
more sluggish “heavy ends”. 

Making such tests daily, the group of expert chem 
ists who check every run from Cities Service refiner- 


ies, sees that these fuels have pick-up, power, speed 
and quick-starting in the best possible balance for 
all-round performance under the climatic conditions 
of the section where they will be sold. They can, and 
do, reject any gasolene which does not come up to 
this standard. 

Thus, the Cities Service emblem, whether on oil or 
gasolene, is a definite guarantee of full value for your 
money. It identifies the products of Cities Service — 
and “if it’s Cities Service, it has to be good.” 





TO THE LADIES: When we wrote that letter in the 

e April issue we were thinking so 

much of the men we met last year, in connection with the Junior 
Baseball tournament, that we overlooked the ladies entirely. 

We'll never do it again—and meanwhile we want to thank you for 

your visits to our stations and your kind comments on our products. 

You've been so nice about it, that we don’t mind the way you've 


kidded us about our unlucky “faux pas.” 
¢, RC — 











CITIES SERVICE °&* 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


CITIES SERVICE GASOLENE, OlL AND GREASE : KOOLMOTOR GASOLENE, OIL AND GREASE 





€ ONCE - ALWAYS ) 


Cities Service—one of the coun- 
try’s ten largest industrial or- 
ganizations—broadcasts Fridays, 
8 P. M. (E. D. T.), over WEAF 
and 32 N.B.C. stations. 
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—says the famous 


LEX MORRISON 
--- and he guarantees 





to Improve Your Golf 





in Just Five Days! 





T LAST Alex Morrison has 
A done what thousands have 
urged him to do: put his 

way to learn the correct swing 


within reach of every one anxious to 
improve his game. 

“Alexander the Great” is, as Bob 
Davis says, “the Wizard of Golf In- 
struction.” His instruction brought 
Babe Ruth down into the 7es—en- 
abled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 72 
(on a par 71 course) in Los Angeles 
—helped big-framed Rex Beach shoot 
154 for 36 holes in tournament 
play, and slender Clarence Budington 
Kelland get into the 70s. He has 
taught Jack Dempsey, the slight 
Charles Chaplin and the bulky Paul 


Whiteman, Grantland Rice, Rube 
Goldberg, Paula Stone, Annette 
Kellermann, and scores of others. 


Whatever golf lessons he chose to 
give were given at a charge of $2 
for 12 lessons. 

He is on the staff of American 
Golfer, has written for Ladies’ Home 


' Journal, American 
f Magazine, Popular 
Science, and others. 
He has_ given lec- 
tures and exhibitions 





all over this country 
and Canada. Although 
this left him little 
time for tournament 
play, Alex has dem- 
onstrated that he can 
play the game with 
the best of them. In 
addition to defeating 
several of the lead- 
ing players he has 
set many course rec- 
ords. Recently he tied 
the course record at 
Winged Foot (the 
scene of the 1029 
American Open) with a 68. He 
and his brother Fred — winner of 
the winter season's biggest 
at Agua Caliente — recently 
Olin Dutra and Roland McKenzie. 


This _ fellow 
is considerably 
worried about 
his wind-up 
rhe correct 
swing banishes 
all worry about 
ANY stage of 
a shot. 







DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
Formerly in the hich 808 
low in the low 70s. 


CLARENCE B 


Some of the Good Golfers Who Have 
Foliowed Morrison's System 


KELLAND 


For Those Bewildered by a 
“ Plague of Don'ts” 


Morrison has 
out a book which clearly 
scribes and pictures his simple 
way of learning the correct swing 
There need be no question in your 
mind about being able to learn 
through a book like this one. It is 
sold not on promise but on _ per- 
formance—on a definite guarantee 
that it will improve 
your game, or cost you 
nothing. 


Alex just gotten 


ae- 





If you know Alex 

Morrison, you know 

that he is the arch 

enemy of Golf DON’TS! 

His last fifteen years 

have been spent to 

help the man so typical 

e of thousands of golfers: 
50 many the man who stands 
oo hing grimly before his ball 
through his “concentrating, with 


mind that is kles ite 

they show in Bis knuckles white with 
his knees, his tension, and the cords 
shoulders, jin his neck swelling 


and his whole 


ceanee. with strain. Alex Mor- 


rison is out to help the 
fellow who really gets too little 
amusement, satisfaction and benefit 
from the game—who merely ex- 
changes business worries for golf 
worries—who is in a constant panic 
about doing the wrong thing. 


The Secret of the Correct Swing 


If you are “stymied” by your 
apparent inability to apply seem- 
ingly simple principles, if the usual 
advisory jargon and_ generalities 
haven’t gotten you anywhere, if you 
realize that mere intense concentra- 
tion, will-power, and practice alone 


is not the real answer—then you 
will be interested in how Alex 
Morrison can change your whole 
viewpoint, in his book, “A New 


Way to Better Golf.” 


PAUL WHITEMAN 
Formerly over 100. 
Now in the 80s. 





REX BEACH 
Now in the 70s 


Formerly in the 908. Now in the 70s. 
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Formerty in the 80s. 


First, he tells 
you how to ban- 
ish mental ten- 






















R E, 
Editor of 
Amer- 
tcan Golfer 
says, 

** Alex 
Morrison 





years 
on simpli- 
fying and 
developing 
a clear pic- 
ture of what is needed to 
play better golf He is 
something more than a 
fine teacher of golf. He ts 
also one of the few who 
have made a close study 
of breaking up tension 
which is the curse of every 
game played.” 

REX BEACH says 
“ Morrison knows more 
about his business than 
I will ever know about 
He has taken the 
swing apart and 
examined it, oiled up 
loose parts, re-assem- 
bled them and put the 
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whole thing into 
smooth running 
order Po watch 


him execute a shot 
is to realize that he 
bas mastered the elu 
sive principles of the 
golf stroke to « nice 
ty which makes the 


—— of « 
rts look crude. You will find 
ere the soundest, the sim- 
piest, the most sensible help 
you have ever found.’ 

“If we Pulitzer Fund were 


every year. He is the most cele 
ted golf instructor alive. 




















sion and nervous 
strain, and how to play with mus- SEND NO MONEY 


cular freedom, mental relaxation. 


Then he analyzes the eight stages 
of the Correct Swing—not “correct” 
because it is the way he does it, 
but correct because of the structure 
of your own body. For vears Mor- 
rison has studied anatomy and 
mechanics. As he has proven, 
when the proper muscles cease to 
function the wrong ones take 
charge—and you inevitably get a 
bad shot. 


In simple terms and clear photo- 
graphs he shows these eight stages. 
He proves by actual photographs 
there is not even a “pivot” in it! 
He gives you no such advice as is 
bewildering and killing the game of 
the gentleman pictured above. Then, 
having shown you how to get the 
Correct Swing, he shows how easy 
it 1s to put it into practice—in 
every shot, from 
drive to putt. 
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5S Days’ Examination and a 























Double- Guarantee 

The Morrison Send no money 
sO with the coupon be- 
Guarantee} jow. When the 
if in book is handed to 

Your One = > th 
Pres- | Month yom, Oat the post- 
ent You'll man only $2, plus 
Score | Score gocteae charges. 
= ead it for five 
130 115 days. If you are 
“Tao | “110 not “sold” at once 
“he | “ee | CR, you pat 
07 a3 dr. Morrison's sug- 
——— = gestions into prac- 
= s 85 tice and within one 
__ 85 SO month you don't re- 
80 77 duce your score in 
“75 73 accordance with the 
little chart shown 











f to Better Golf.” 

delivers it I will pay $2, 
* 
/ care to, I 
days 
Mr. Morrison's instructions into practice does 
b not—within 
Se indicated in the schedule shown above, 
the privilege of returning the book 
my $2 is to be refunded at once 


LJ postage charges. 


here, you may return the book and your 
$2 will be refunded. 

Clip and mail this coupon—without 
money—now. SIMON & SCHUSTER, 
INC., Dept. 167, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee 


# SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc. 


if New York City 

U Please send me Alex Morrison's 

? new illustrated book, “A New Way 

When the postman 
plus postage 

charges 


it is distinctly understood that, if I 
may return the book within 5 
It is also understood that, if putting 


my score as 
I have 
In either case 


one month—reduce 


State 


if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus saving 


Same refund privileges apply, of course, 


I 
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orGod and country , we associate ourselves together , for the , following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 


of the United States of America; to maintain law and order: to , foster and perpetuate a one hund percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, state and nation; to combat the of both the classes and the masses; tomake right the master of might; to promote 

and good will on earth ; to safeguard and transmit opie the principles of justi and democracy ; to conse~ 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua helpfulness — Preamble to the itution of The American Legion. 
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WITH THE MONTHLY FOR AUGUST 


OU will find in your copy of The American Legion Monthly for August a 
special section of thirty-two pages containing a Summary of Rights and 
Benefits provided for World War veterans by the Federal Government and the 


forty-eight States. 


This has been written in everyday language. You will be 


surprised by the amount of information it contains that is new to you. You 
will want to study it carefully, every page of it, when you first see it, and you 
will preserve it so that later you may refer to it again and again. 


The Auenicam Lecion Mowrnty is the official publication of The American Legion and The American Legion Auxiliary and is owned exclusively by The American Legion. Copyright 19 
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In reporting change of address (to Indianapolis office) be sure to include the old address as well as the new. 
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at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 4, 1917, authorized January 4, 1925. 
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— So 


Sit in at the Secret Sessions 


of Europe’s War 
Lords! 


OU would like to hear of the secret meeting be- 
tween the Kaiser and the German High Command 
. . . the meeting that marked the turning point of the 
war? Listen, I will tell you.” 
Karl Rosner, the personal war correspondent of the 
former Kaiser, is speaking, the one man who can tell 
you more of the secret plans, ambitions and intrigues of 
Germany’s war-time leaders than any other man... 
intimate, inside stories that give a new meaning to those 
momentous days. Herr Rosner continues with the 
absorbing narrative. 
“Just after the failure of Germany’s last great offen- 
sive, Foch launched a powerful counter-attack. Hun- 
dreds of fast whippet tanks broke through our lines 
to attack with machine guns from the rear. 
“News of this fresh disaster brought the Kaiser hurry- 
ing to the front. Confronting Marshal von Hindenburg 
and General Ludendorff, he listened with distrust and 
suspicion to their explanations, their plan of campaign. 
Fortify the lines! But if that should fail. Surrender 
more territory? Retreat from the Marne? An unex- 
ampled humiliation! He saw the end yawning before 
him . . . the black spectre from which he had averted 
his face and shut his eyes in horror so many times. 
Tumultuous passions mastered him. 
“That was the beginning of the end!” 
Stories such as this . . . dramatic, colorful stories of 






every important phase of the war from every conceiv- 
able angle, stories of intrigue and subterfuge, of plot 
and counter-plot are interwoven in the Source Records 
of the Great War. 

A veritable panorama of the entire four-year struggle 
is spread before the reader . . . the personal stories of 
combatants and non-combatants; presidents, kings, dip- 
lomats and industrialists; eye-witnesses and official ob- 
servers ... the war as they saw it. What they did, 
what they saw, what they felt . . . written when it 
was all fresh in their minds. 

The Source Records of the Great War are owned and 
published by The American Legion, fittingly so. And 
now, the publication of the new Service Edition, 
priced at less than a third of the former cost, places this 
monumental, seven volume narrative-history within 
easy reach of every World War Veteran and every mem- 
ber of The American Legion Auxiliary . . . the most 
valuable addition you could possibly make to your 
library . .. endless hours of enjoyment . . . an im- 
perishable link with those bygone days. 

Fill out and mail the coupon now, before you turn the 
page. It will bring you a complimentary copy of a 
most entertaining booklet, the fascinating story of the 
Source Records and the far-flung organization that 
gathered together this wealth of material about the 
greatest days in history. You will enjoy reading it! 





AN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Hundreds of men have found the Source Records a dignified, highly 
profitable means of livelihood. Hundreds of others are needed . . . one 
representative to every Post or Unit . . . full or part time. If you 
have faith in your ability to do what others are doing, others who have 
had no more experience than you have had, fill out the coupon after 


2 2 


Source Records Division 
The American Legion, 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your complimentary booklet with further informa 
tion about the Service Edition of the Source Records 
} Send me complete information about the money-making oppor 
L t & rt 


tunities open to representatives of the Source Records Division 


checking it in the proper space. Complete information about this un- Name 
usual money-making opportunity will be sent to you promptly. (Pri 
Do it now! Address 
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BETTER 
IGNORE IT 


The signal of the 
would-be hitch- 
hiker may be the 
preliminary to 
plenty of trouble 
for the car driver 
who stops to take 
aboardastranger. 
It may even cost 
him his life 


Thum 


By Sam uel 
Taylor Moore 


HE Phillipses had decided to buy a new automobile, or to 

be strictly accurate, another car to replace the frankly 

dilapidated machine the family had been driving for four 

years. They had talked over the prospective purchase 
together and they had decided that it would be silly to buy a 
brand new car, even with a generous trade-in allowance, when so 
many fabulous bargains in second-hand cars were available. 
So young Mr. Phillips went to a reputable automobile auction 
stand on Third Avenue in New York City. The Phillipses had 
agreed that they could afford to spend $500. 

Young Mr. Phillips bid up to that amount on several rare 
bargains, shiny cars which when new were listed at from three 
to four times the prices they were bringing. But each time he 
made a bid someone overbid him. Mr. Phillips was beginning to 
think the crowd was salted with cappers and he was about to 
visit another auction stand when he felt an apologetic touch on 
his shoulder. He turned to regard a dapper, smiling young man 
at his elbow. 

“T’d like to talk to you away from this crowd,” said the 
stranger. Wondering, Mr. Phillips followed him. 

“Listen, buddy,” said the stranger, when the two were out of 
ear-shot, “I’ve got just the car you’re looking for. I won’t bore 


4 


Dow 


vou with details but I’ve just been cleaned in the market. I’ve 
got to get cash so the wife and kid can eat. I came here to ar- 
range to put the car up at auction but I’d just as soon let you 
save what we’d both lose paying that auction firm a commission.”’ 
He described the make and model of his car and then asked, 
“Will you gamble half an hour to take a look at it?” 

Mr. Phillips, glad to be philanthropic at a profit to himself, 
agreed to look. His acquaintance led him to an apartment house 
just off Lexington Avenue in the Thirties. A uniformed doorman 
spoke intimately to Mr. Phillips’s escort when they stood before 
a handsome, high-priced car in perfect condition parked just be- 
low the canopied entrance. It would be a real buy at almost any 
sum less than the list price. The dapper young man started the 
motor and invited Mr. Phillips to drive it around the block." The 
motor functioned perfectly. “You can just about name your own 
price,” said the owner. “Like I told vou, we’ve got to eat. I 
traded in the last empty milk bottles for a full one this morning.”’ 


R. PHILLIPS offered $400. Then, feeling ashamed of 
capitalizing on a man’s hard luck, he compromised at 
$450. At that price it was the bargain of the depression. Mr. 
Phillips was taken to the apartment (Continued on page 63 
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Boost your \ fembership 


WITH THIS POSTER SPONSORED BY 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 





-«-for Community:< State and Natio 





Five Colors ...True to Life ..-Lhe background is horizon blue, giving the picture 
limitless distance, out of which are marching the strength and the vigor of countless 
thousands of members. 


Figures in the foreground posed by Legionnaires . ..When your Post has this new 
American Legion poster up on the outdoor panels of your town, everyone will realize 
your Post is an important part of a great national influence. 


* Every American Legion Activity ... MEMBERSHIP...AMERICANISM 
CHILD WELFARE... REHABILITATION...ALL...can claim this beautiful 
poster for their very own, because... its message 1s all inclusive. 


It will be ready forthirty thousand outdoor panels See this poster on display at your department 
the first of November, through the co-operation convention. The same picture will also be avail- 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association of able as window and streetcar cards. Take this 
America, Inc., if your Post does its part and orders __ order blank to your next Post meeting and get 


the required number early. action on it. 

Siesietenteniatiententententententenn ORDER BLANK FOR POSTERS %& REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY THIS ORDER ————————————- 
Morgan Lithograph Company, Cleveland, Ohio, anc enannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnntnnnnnnenene 1932 
Please enter our order for....... color posters @ $1.00 each delivered. Check or money order for $ ----------- enclosed. 


Gi clilisanieeankaacs TE Se ee ne ee eee DIE, on cvckndechatinnaacenen 
Address__. 0 ee 4 
ee ee ee a es City. = US Se ae 


Post Adjutant or Commander O.K.Local Poster Plant Owner 
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“Brother, you have nothing 
on my underwear” 


Breathes there a man who hasn’t at some 
time or other, been convinced that his 
shorts were determined to cut him in 
two? Lives there a Legionnaire who 
hasn’t called such underwear more names 
than a mule-skinner could lavish on a 
cantankerous mule? 

For these men, Arrow issues the most 
cheering news since the Armistice. Arrow 
introduces shorts with a patented seamless 
crotch. Arrow has moved the seam from 
the crotch to a place where it can never 
plague you! And the legs and seat are 
plenty roomy. The shorts conform to 
your body just as well when you're seated 
as when you're standing. 


Arrow Shorts will not shrink. They are 





Sanforized-Shrunk. This Sanforizing 
Process—the only process of its kind— 
guarantees permanent fit. No matter how 
often they are laundered, Arrow Shorts 
will stay your correct size or you get your 
money back! 


Arrow Undershirts are made of soft spun 
cotton that is especially absorbent and 
elastic. And they introduce a neck that 
is vastly better because of improved 
stitching which will not break or pull out. 


Ask for Arrow Underwear by name— 
and be sure you see the Arrow label. 
Arrow Shorts and Undershirts can be 
bought for as little as 50¢ the garment! 


© 1932, CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, NEW yore 


Arrow Undershirts give you full chest 
coverage. They fit snugly——permanently! 





Look! The buttons are all on the waist- 
band—none on the fly. The fly closes 
comfortably and automatically. 





mA 






/\ 





Clever! Not a single seam in the crotch 
to pull and cut into you! 





A. rrow shorts 
and undershirts 


Stride 5O% 


a garment 
Sprinter 75+ Grew 12° 


ARROW UNDERWEAR 


Perfect fit guaranteed_ 
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CALL 


By R.G.KIRK 


Illustrations by 
Kenneth F Camp 


FTER Judge Harrow sent The Gorilla to the chair, he 
bought a watch-dog. Yes, H. H. Harrow; he who is 
well known also as a judge of bulldogs at the shows, and 
has the finest kennel of short-noses in America. He 

knows old Sourmug; nobody better. That’s why he bought a 
watch-dog. 

An English bulldog is at once the best and worst watch-dog 
there is. Best by renown, and by the looks to match it. Worst 
by character and disposition. That grisly reputation for im- 
placable ferocity which has followed him down through centuries 
from cruel old bull-baiting days—that venomous, crocodile- 
jawed front of his; that dreadful choking snarl with which at 
rarest intervals he breaks his seeming ominous habit of silence— 
these are all watch-dog attributes par-excellence; and utterly 
efiective too, to anyone who does not know the breed. 

But anyone acquainted with old Sourmug knows that, along 
with lion courage, he has the viciousness of a gamboling lamb, and 
the sweetest heart in dogdom, and the most universally friendly 
disposition in the canine world. Or any other world. 

If a marauder had the nerve to bat old Mugs a hearty swipe 
across the stern, and to whisper to him, “‘Good old cart horse!” 
then Mr. Wrinklemush would snuffle joy at one more new made 
pal, wriggle his back end in wholehearted approval of crime 
in general, and burglary in particular, and help drag out the ice- 
box and the grand piano, and load them on a truck. Which is one 
reason why Judge Harrow raises bulldogs. He, like some others 
of us, does not care so much for one-man dogs. 

But just the same, Judge Harrow bought a Dobermann—one- 
mannest dog of all—after he sent The Gorilla up the river to 
burn. Judge Harrow wasn’t concerned about his ice-box or his 
grand piano. Judge had the wherewithal to get himself another 
ice-box and pianoforte in case his flock of bulldogs let some crim- 
inal get away with those he had. But no amount of wherewithal 
can buy new eyes. So he got a Dobermann. 

The Gorilla had a girl. She could have posed for Lilith. She 
was as beautiful as that, as snaky sinuous of body, as foul, and as 
alluring. To have her, with The Gorilla burned out of the pic- 
ture, not one of The Gorilla’s mob but would have sold his soul 
to hell. Provided he had ever owned a soul, or having owned one, 
had not sold it long before. 

So it happened one day, while this sinfully slim and bonelessly 
supple piece of deadly poison sat in the stand for The Gorilla, and 
while the district attorney was laying out her character as a wit- 
ness to the jury, Judge Harrow became aware of a soft voice 
reaching him, under the State’s tirade. 

“Listen!” the voice was saying, low and cold as any serpent’s 
hiss. “Listen! Burn this man of mine and I'll have the eyes out 
of you. Hear me? You burn him, and I’ll blind you. Look at 
me, so you'll know I mean it. What it takes to get your eyes, I’ve 
got. And I'll get them. Look at me.” 

But Judge Harrow did not need to look. Like most men he 
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She SILENT 





She was beautiful, 

and dangerous. 

Men would do any- 

thing she asked of 
them 


had looked. He knew how dangerous she was. Men would do 
anything she asked them if her curved thin lips smiled promises. 
She was—but words won’t do it. Who was it said that Satan 

7 





was a woman? There was no stopping 
her. You couldn’t put her where she’d 
co no harm. No jury, male by a single 
twelfth, would ever bring in “Guilty” 
against her on any charge. And so Judge 
Harrow was afraid. Who wouldn’t be? 
It wasn’t his life she threatened. To a 
man the old Gorilla mob would have 
risked the chair for a lot less than she had 
to offer But she wouldn’t be asking 
that. She wouldn’t be asking murder. 
And so Judge Harrow was afraid. But 
just the same he never looked at her; 
never showed her that he’d heard her. 
And he sent The Gorilla up the river to 
burn. And then he sent to Germany for 
a Dobermann pinscher. 

Do you know the Birmingham terrier— 
the little black-and-tan, now almost 
never seen? There was a dog. Clean 
lined as any greyhound. Fast as chain 
lightning. Heart, no end. Over in Eng- 
land, where he came from, they used to 
drop him in a small pit with a dozen 
ghastly, savage rats, great brown ones, 
grown to half a terrier’s size on the grease 
and offal of Birmingham’s mills. Then 
they’d hold a stop-watch on him, while 
the mill hands bet their heads off. The 
record, by the little bitch Bramleigh’s 
Slicker, fourteen pounds, still stands. 
Thirty and two-fifths seconds. 

Now picture a bullterrier, too. The 
White Cavalier. The canine knights, sans 
peur, sans reproche. A bulldog’s strength, 
a bulidog’s guts. A terrier’s speed, a 
terrier’s true jaw. As white of heart as of 
hide; but with a sinister, three-cornered 
eye. King of all fighting things. 

Two smart dogs. Two holy: canine 
terrors. The Dobermann terrier looks 
like both. 

He goes to work like both. He is the 
real police dog. Judge Harrow sent to 
Germany for one. He wanted the best. 
He got it. The police department of a 
great German city sent him Max Polizei- 
diener, European Champion, undefeated 
on the bench or in police trials; the only 
fully-trained, experienced Dobermann 
ever to leave the country, to my knowl- 
edge. But Judge Harrow had influence 
with those who battled crime in many 
nations. Good thing he had. Not three 
months after The Gorilla burned, Judge 
Harrow sat in a chair himself. 

Max Polizeidiener brought the rescuers 
to Judge Harrow. They found him, 
manacled to a chair, in an unoccupied 
house, a mile off the main highway, some two miles as the crow 
flies from the judge’s place. The house had been just rented, 
doubtless. Light current had been connected. A small soldering 
iron, still glowing cherry red, was on a little table close to the 
judge’s head. On the floor before him sprawled two dead, with 
wounds left better undescribed. One had been a woman, beauti- 
ful as a fer-de-lance. 

“T always felt she wouldn’t try to get me at my place,”’ the 
judge said, rubbing at his wrists. “Bulldogs all about. Every- 
one knows I have them. Bulldogs!” And the judge smiled. 
‘But I always carried this.” He took out his cigar case. “It was 
sent to me from Germany, with Max there.” 

He handed a cigar to the detective sergeant, who looked at it 
in puzzlement. 

“It fooled them too,” the judge said. “They offered me a 








match,—a lighted one. ‘You'd better take a good, long look,’ 
they said. And held it so close, I could feel the heat. I said. 
‘Thanks. I'll smoke it dry.’ She said, ‘Don’t be afraid. Go 
ahead and light it. We won’t use that!” But I didn’t light it. 
I put it in my mouth and blew it. It’s a whistle!’ 

The detective sergeant turned it over, keen appreciation on his 
face. 

“It’s a wonder one of them didn’t bat it down your throat,”’ 
he said. 

“No chance,” Judge Harrow told him. “The man—he started 
in to rough me when they put me in their car. But she said. 
‘Save that. Don’t hurt him now. I don’t want pain to take his 
mind off what’s to come. . . . You know what’s coming, don’t 
you?’ This tome. ‘You remember what I promised you if you 
burned him? If ever there was a lover—.’ And she took that 
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into the room and— 

it wasn’t pretty af- 
ter that” 
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thing there on the table from a little black valise. Shut the 
current off, for God’s sake, will you, please. Let it get cold!” 

“No chance,” the judge repeated as the iron dulled. ‘She 
wouldn’t have let him harm me then, even if they had known it 
was a whistle!” 

“Not know it!” blurted some one. “But the dog heard it, at 
your place, a couple miles away!”’ 

“I blew it many times, to guide him,” said the judge. “Twenty 
times, maybe, between the main road where they blocked my car 
with theirs, and this place. You blow it, Sergeant. One long, 
one short. That means ‘Help! Come to kill!’” 

Twice the sergeant blew. His cheeks puffed out. His face 
grew red. But he could make no sound. 

The dog made no sound either. They are trained to silence. 
But his fangs were unsheathed; and in his eye was death, like 
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death is in the slant eye of a bull terrier fighting in the dog pit. 

“Here! Take it!’ And the sergeant handed back the silent 
whistle, his ruddy face pale as he watched the dog strain under 
Judge Harrow’s hand. 

“He got here just in time,” the judge said. A shudder shook 
him, and he pinched his eyelids tight. “She was picking up that 
thing there when I heard him sniff along the bottom of the door. 
I shouted, ‘Max! Das Fenster!’ He came through that one, 
as you see. Sash, glass, and all. It wasn’t pretty afterthat. But 
it was over soon. Fast! You'll find a gun in that one’s left coat 
pocket. I saw him try to get it out. It wasn’t pretty. It was 
like a Manchester in a rat pit. Come. Let’s get out of here.” 

Police detectives aren’t dumb—in spite of what you see in 
screen crook stories. This one had evidently sat, more times 
than once, with a dog sound asleep (Continued on page 52) 
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riR ST 
IN FIRST AID 


B Sy Thomas J Malone 


HEN William T. McCoy Post of The American 

Legion, in Rochester, Olmsted County, Minnesota, 

learns (and is learning by reading this) that it is 

the winner of the Employment Competition of The 
American Legion Monthly and will receive the award of the 
bronze sculpture by Robert Aitken, it will be delighted but not 
surprised. McCoy Post has felt all along that it had a good thing 
in its relief program. 

The post and its Auxiliary unit last October took up unemploy- 
ment relief in their city and county, and went at it in a big way. 
The program devised dealt with every major phase of the prob- 
lem, enlisted community co-operation to a high degree and drew 
upon a wide range of persons, agencies and services— 


who simulates a hardboiled exterior in futile effort to conceal, 
Rochester folk say, the tenderest heart in the town. Mrs. Sig- 
mund Cysewski, an earnest young woman of tireless zest for 
doing a task right, was chairman of the Auxiliary welfare com- 
mittee, in addition to being secretary of the Auxiliary unit. J. W. 
Feller, Post Commander, who is an engineer and contractor, and 
Mrs. E. B. Ballou, Auxiliary President, disclaim any greater 
contribution to the work than that of having named able com- 
mittee heads and then supported them in everything. 

Each welfare committee functioned through subcommittees. 
Those for the post were on housing, food, transportation, funds 
and employment; and, for the Auxiliary, on contact, solicitation, 

sewing, delivery and records. 





private, municipal, county and State. Non-service 
men and their families received equal consideration N 
with veterans. 

According to Sigmund S. Cysewski, the Post Ad- 
jutant, post and Auxiliary members became persistent 
“moochers.”” They solicited food, clothing, fuel, 
bedding, milk, medical and dental care, trucking, 
use of sewing machines and power saws, everything. 
They wanted things free, if possible, or at bed-rock 
prices. 

The townsfolk took this with grins, and complied so 
far as they were able. Post officers say not a single 
refusal was received. Today, a merchant or contrac- 
tor or hotel man, answering a ring of his telephone, 
may wink at a visiting stranger, and, clapping a 
hand over the transmitter, vouchsafe, “It’s Jim 
Starkey. He’sa Legion man. He’s going to ask me 
for something! 

No salaries were paid to relief workers, no wages 
to unemployed persons for labor done in promoting 
the cause itself, no merchandise slips were issued. 
The spirit of the enterprise was one of helpfulness 
and fellowship, and the work was carried on soberly 
yet cheerily, as one truly for God and country. 
Special emphasis was centered on the border-line 
cases—persons who never before had accepted aid— 
while habitual beneficiaries were left, as far as possi- 





chairman of The 
American Legion’s Na- 
tional Employment 
Commission, and in ac- 
cordance with the judg- 
ment rendered by the |  ditionit. 
Commission and The 
American Legion 
Monthly, I hereby de- 
Clare WILLIAM T. Mc- 
” Coy Post OF ROCHESTER, 
MINNESOTA, winner of 
The American Legion 
Monthly's Employment 
Competition. 


HENRY L. STEVENS, Jr. 


Generous and constant co-oper- 
ation by the local daily was an 
important factor. 

At the very outset, a citizen 
offered the free use of a large 
vacant residence, centrally lo- 
cated, as a headquarters and 
operations center. The place 
was out of repair and the housing 
committee undertook to recon- 


MY capacity as 


Unemployed carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians and paint- 
ers volunteered their labor; 
dealers gave materials. The 40 
& 8 voiture cleaned the house 
with mops and brooms, and 
Auxiliary members solicited fur- 
niture, rugs, curtains and lamps. 
In ten days the welfare center 
was open for business and the 
dynamic chairman of the Auxili- 
ary’s welfare committee moved 
in, with a volunteer assistant, 
and took possession. The house 
hummed for the next six months- 
NATIONAL COMMANDER odd. It became the assembly 
and distribution station for 








ble, to the established welfare agencies. The Legion’s 
work was for the emergency, not for normal conditions. 

McCoy Post had the benefit, to start with, of years of experi- 
ence in helping stranded buddies from all parts of the United 
States who had come to Rochester for treatment at its famous 
medical and surgical clinic. Thus the post was the logical agency 
to undertake the emergency relief duty, as it enjoyed the full 
confidence of the community, without which it could not have 
succeeded—as no other Legion post anywhere could succeed in a 
like attempt without such confidence. 

As to setup, McCoy Post, with 260 members, and the Auxiliary 
unit with 168, did the job through two main welfare committees. 
The plan should work in virtually any community. William 
litzgerald, a former commander of the post, was chairman of the 
post welfare committee. Mr. Fitzgerald is a building contractor 
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food, clothing, furniture, what 
not, and a meeting place and workshop for groups of women rep- 
resenting church, lodge and civic societies that came regularly 
to repair or remodel garments and knit mittens, socks and 
sweaters. Telephone, light, water and fuel for the house were 
contributed. The house was open morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning, except on Sunday. 

An unemployed ex-service man was installed as caretaker. 
For lodgings there and keep, he tended the furnace, did janitor 
work and made himself useful in many ways, helping the welfare 
staff and the different sewing groups—and he cooked the mulligan 
stew! Great quantities of mulligan did he cook, hundreds, 
thousands—amillions, some say—of gallons. How feed as high 
as one hundred families a day on a meager budget? Answer: 
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The bronze statue by Legionnaire Robert Aitken, N. A., entitled “1918-1932,” which by 

vote of the editors of the Monthly and the Legion’s National Employment Commission has 

been awarded to William T. McCoy Post of Rochester, Minnesota, for its outstanding 

employment and relief work. The statue was cast by the Gorham Company at its plant 
in Providence, Rhode Island 


Into that stew went beef, a pound to the gallon, 
and mixed vegetables. The mayor drew on his contingent fund 
to buy eight beeves for that stew. Meat was bought when it 
wasn’t forthcoming as a gift. In all, seventy quarters of beef, 
six hogs and two sheep were consumed. Children with pails 
came to the welfare house six days a week. They carried away 
stew on four days, and corned beef and cabbage, to be cooked at 
home, on the other two, the diet being alternated for variety. 
Also they took bread and raw vegetables, and skimmed milk if 
they wanted it. 


mulligan stew. 
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As a great hospital center—of the population of 20,000 which 
Rochester boasts, normally, 10,000 are transients—chicken bones 
are one of the “surplus” food by-products resulting from physi 
cians’ prescriptions of creamed chicken in the diet. The bones 
are extracted before service to patients and are entirely whole 
some. These were saved for the relief work, and every so often 
the mulligan blossomed out into something very like chicken 
stew. The Auxiliary staff at the center house used to eat of the 
mulligan right along, and many of the Legion men sampled’it, 
too, as they ran in now and then; but it is (Continued on page 54) 
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MORE ¢han the 
PRESIDENCY 


IN NOVEMBER WE SHALL CHOOSE 
A NEW CONGRESS—AND CON- 
GRESS RUNS THE COUNTRY 


A PERSONAL VIEW 
By Frederick Yalmer 


E HAVE been fooling ourselves about the two na- 
tional conventions. Their importance has been over- 
estimated. We have fallen into the habit of thinking 
that all we have to do, once the two major political 
parties have chosen their candidates and platforms, is to 
choose between the two. * 

The big issue in 
this campaign is 
whether the horses 
are to be before or 
behind the govern- 
ment cart for the 
next four years. 

Are the horses to f 
pull with their \ 
shoulders or push 
with their noses? 

Is the driver to 
drive from the front 

or rear? 

If the horses are 
behind the cart the suc- 
cessful candidate cannot 
keep his own or plat- 
form promises. He will 
be cast in a political 
eddy for what Grover 
Cleveland called “in- 
nocuous desuetude.”’ 
Though he swing a “big 
stick” he may be as 
helpless, in fact, as one 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
thoroughly despised 
““mollycoddles.”’ 

With the reins in the 
hands of a moderately 
competent driver and the horses pulling together in front, the cart 
will go rolling along the main road. But suppose that some of 
the horses are pulling and some pushing, and in different directions. 
Then, under the most competent driver, the cart will be rocket- 
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Cartoon by 
John Casset 
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tell you to go?””—when the people have as many minds as the 
horses about which road to take. , 

It is an enormous cart. The immense team comprises ninety- 
six Senators and four hundred and thirty-five Representatives. 


ing across ditches and trying to climb trees. The landscape will Together they are called Congress. . 
be littered with copies of the Congressional Record, of bills that More than five hundred national legislators! One man in the t 
failed to pass, mixed with fruitless Presidential messages. White House! The President seems as almighty important as . 
As the people, who chose both the driver and the horses, watch the Commander-in-Chief in his big car, or the boss ace of the air, a 
the discouraging spectacle, they will be shouting: and the Congressmen about as nondescript as a battalion of ( 
“Why don’t you get somewhere? Why don’t you go where we doughboys milling in the trenches. . 

J 
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We know how the doughboys have nothing to do with strategy 
and tactics. These are the general’s business; the doughbov’s to 
obey orders. But Congressmen don’t have to obey orders. Nor 
are they supposed to. The nation is not under military rule in 
time of peace. The Congressmen are their own generals, which 
is also according to regulations. : 

Since one of the two Presidential candidates will occupy the 
sharp point of the high pinnacle of the Presidency against the 
blue sky, our attention, in a national campaign, centers on them. 
They get the limelight. Every word they utter is widely printed. 
We hear their voices over the radio appealing to our intelligence 
and emotions. Partisans extol and opponents disparage the merits 
of either. Party and national ambitions, policies, and fortunes 
are personified in them. If we do not know them as well as if we 
had splashed with them in the old swimming hole and sat beside 
them in school, it is not for want of publicity stories from the two 
campaign headquarters. 

But we are also to choose next November, one-third of the 
Senate and all the House of Representatives. It has been said 
that we do not center our attention on them until after election. 
So we were centering it on Congress last winter and spring when 
the nation demanded action, and months passed without action. 
Congressmen of both parties were charged with fiddling while the 
national house was on fire. 


“They can’t help it,” some critics were saying. “It’s their 











nature. Congressmen have just naturally got to wrangle on in 
this fashion.”’ 

Congressmen had heard such talk before. They have been hear 
ing it in all the seventy-two Congresses since the first. Being a 
Congressman is a hard job. If you doubt it you ought to see a 
member through a working day in Washington—all the bills he 
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has to study, all the conflicting appeals he has to listen to, all the 
letters he has to write. And Congress’ part is that of a delibera 
tive body. 

We must look further than the blame of individuals; get down 
to fundamentals; ascertain if we have been sending the wrong 
men to Congress; realize afresh the enormous power of Congress 
—if the next Congress is to be equal to the mighty task which it 
cannot escape. 

For the next President we choose will be in the same situation 
as his predecessors. He cannot make a single new law, change a 
word of an old law, or spend a dollar which is not appropriated 
by Congress. 

In moments of national impatience we forget how sharply our 
forefathers divided the functions of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial in our Government. 

The truth is that the makers of the Constitution were worried 
how a nation could be run on a stable basis without a king. Re 
member that they and their ancestors had been brought up under 
king rule. They had been the “subjects” of “his majesty;” their 
letters had been delivered by his majesty’s mails. His majesty 
had taxed them without their consent. They wanted to be free 
forever from this his majesty business, after they had won the 
right by eight years of war. 

Even in England, in those days, the average man did not 
aspire to a vote under the “rotten borough” system in choosing 
the members of the Commons, which was subject to the veto 
power of the hereditary House of Lords. As for the kings of 
France, Austria, and Prussia, they were bothered by no legis- 
lative restraints upon their “‘divine’’ royal rights. 


It’s Congress 
that makes the 


wheels go round 





For “his majesty” on all public documents our forefathers 
substituted ‘‘The People.” ‘They knew that they were under- 
taking a bold experiment—which Europe considered as sheer, 
addle-pated mob-madness, doomed to chaotic and comic failure 
—and they were determined to omit no precautions to make it a 
All precautions were set (Continued on page 50) 
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PERSHINGS | 
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E IS past seventy now and he has commanded a vic- 
torious army greater than any dream of Bonaparte’s. 
Yet, sixteen years ago, leading a handful of troops in 
Mexico, what were Pershing’s chances for lasting fame? 

Men would say slim. They might even have said that as life 
goes he had come near to the end of the lane. He was fifty-five 
years old; his health was bad; his pay, after a life of service in the 
Army, was six thousand dollars a year. And while all Europe 
fought, here he was, a first-rate fighting man, chasing a bandit in 
the wastes of northern Mexico. Chasing Francisco Villa—but 
not catching him. He never caught him. He pursued him for 
almost five hundred miles and was on his tail when the Wilson 
Administration, doubtless foreseeing America’s inevitable entry 
into the World War, checked his advance to avoid complications 
with Mexico. Silent and chagrined, Pershing halted and faced 
about. As keen as was his personal disappointment, he let Villa, 
wounded, get away. He lost a bandit, but he obeyed Woodrow 
Wilson—and won the war with Germany. 

Writing to me since the World War, the General refers to his 
Mexican adventure as his “lost cause.” It is. He spent months 
down there, and with the cavalry he loved. For weeks at a stretch 
he slept on the ground with his men. He ate slum—and worse. 
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LOST 
CAUSE 


«4 
Frank B. Gls cr 


RANCISCO VILLA, the elusive Mexican 

bandit leader whose foray across the 
border to Columbus, New Mexico, the last 
of a long series of depredations, brought 
into being the American Punitive Expedi- 
tion of 1916, headed by Brigadier General 
John J. Pershing. It was Pershing’s mag- 
nificent conduct of the luckless endeavor 
to capture Villa that won him the oppor- 
tunity of leading the A. E. F. Villa was 
pardoned by the Mexican federal govern- 
ment and became a farmer, only to die at 

the hands of an assassin 


What with red tape from Washington and insults and attacks 
from the Mexican federal troops, ostensibly our allies, he ate 
crow. It was bitter medicine. The Mexicans laughed. Doubt- 
less so did Villa, sensing that Pershing’s hands were tied. But 
Pershing only set his jaw. . . . Whose laugh is it now? 

In my mind’s eye I can see him now, at his desk, fingering the 
heavy volume of his war memoirs that the whole world is reading. 
Life is strange! Here he sits, a Missouri country boy, immortal. 
A stubborn Missouri country boy who once taught school. He 
rises, pacing. He rubs his chin, as he has a way of doing. Life is 
very strange. He smiles that tight-lipped smile of his . . . Odd, 
but he owes a debt to Pancho Villa. 

It started with what has come to be known as the Columbus 
raid. Villa attacked on March 9, 1916. Slipping across the 
border into New Mexico with a few hundred ragged followers in 
the blackness before dawn, he shot up the sleeping town, left 
death and fire, left a few of his own dead—and was gone. Seven- 
teen Americans were killed. The blow was especially bitter and 
enraging to the Army because detachments of the Thirteenth 
U. S. Cavalry were stationed at Columbus. 

Bare-footed and with their shirt-tails out, the surprised troop- 
ers rode into the desert in pursuit, killing a few stragglers in the 
darkness. But Villa led the rest of his men south and west into 
the mountains of Chihuahua with a skill that would have done 
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credit to Forrest or Stonewall Jackson, and thereafter became for 
John J. Pershing, sent by the United States to punish him, a 
gadfly and a ghost. 

The general himself rode at the head of a troop of cavalry when 
the punitive expedition, a week later, crossed the Mexican bound- 
ary in pursuit. He rode hard. Although he was approaching 
sixty, he covered a hundred and forty miles on horseback in 
thirty-six hours, to reach his first semi-permanent camp. There 
he changed to an automobile rented from a Mormon, and it was 
chiefly by car that he traveled during the remainder of the cam- 
paign. At times he lost contact with the advance cavalry; with 
Funston, at San Antonio, his superior, and with Washington as 
well. He was traveling like a gypsy, almost alone, so eager to be 
in at the death or capture of Villa that he ran grave risk of death 
or capture himself. As the campaign progressed he was fired on 
from ambush; and in his greatest emergency he felt it necessary to 
resort to the old frontier expedient of the hollow square, I mean of 
wagons, although by this time the expedition had auto trucks. 

As special correspondent for the New York Times it was my 
privilege to go through the campaign with the general, and I can 
see him vividly now in his dilemma as a soldier. America was still 
neutral with regard to the European struggle, and he did not 
dream of commanding the A. E. F. in France. It was his job to get 
Villa, without using the Mexican railroads for transporting troops 
and without occupying towns. In short, the velvet glove. 

It required patience, tact and—that tight-lipped smile. How 
many times I saw that smile. I can see him at mess, eating slum, 


General Pershing and his staff reviewing 
his troops at Dublan. The Expedition 
finally numbered fifteen thousand men 
and its farthest south was a peon corn- 
field in the little settlement of Satevo, 
nearly five hundred miles from the border 


Members of Troop M, Eleventh United States 
Cavalry, giving their mounts a chance to rest 
and get water during the Punitive Expedition. 
Villa led the Americans a merry chase south 
and west into the mountains of Chihuahua 


rising, pacing, gazing with moody eyes toward the brown and 
buckskin-colored peaks of the Sierra Madre, into which the 
enemy had disappeared. Or sleeping tentless in his bed-roll be- 
neath the stars, his campaign hat on—an old cavalry hat—to 
break the wind and snow. The days were hot, the nights, because 
of the high altitude, bitter cold. Or ducking soap-lathered in the 
little River Santa Maria. Or giving hell to a frightened young 
lieutenant from West Point for neglecting his pack mules. Or, 
when summer came and the campaign had reached the doldrums, 
jumping his mount over a cactus plant, for exercise. 

And mad—angry is too mild a word—because, after the 
shortening of our line, reports had been printed in E] Paso and 
throughout Mexico that he was “retreating.” He called me to 
his tent. “I wish you would state for me,” he said, and his jaw 
clicked, “‘that this command can take care of itself in any and all 
emergencies. The Mexicans can’t make me budge one inch. . . . 
I take orders only from my Government.” 

A few weeks later he told a Carranza general the same thing 
We had dug trenches then and concentrated our forces. War 
seemed imminent. Federal troops, resenting our long stay in the 
country, had fired on the Tenth Cavalry, Negroes, killing two 
white officers and a number of enlisted men and taking seventeen 
prisoners. The general awaited details—and word from Washing 
ton. This was the second attack on his men, and he wanted to 
fight. His command numbered twelve or fifteen thousand now, 
old regulars of the line, enough, he said, to go through to the City 
of Mexico. And the National Guard was at the border. In the 
light of what any first-rate power (Continued on page 44 
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« The National Commander Says ~ 


THERE 


1S Mo RE than 


ONE KIND 2fOIL 


N ITS thirteen years of existence 
The American Legion has reached 
a place of power and influence 
mainly because its members have 
displayed in civilian life that same 


quality which in 1917 and 1918 made \5 . a 


them a great Army and a great Navy— 
the ability to pull together. It’s called 
team work. We can all remember how 
on a fine sunny day, or more likely a 
fine drizzly day, in the spring of 1918 the latrine rumor would 
spread that a fifteen kilometer hike was in the works—or if it 
was in this country it might have been a fifteen-mile hike, which 
was worse. We can all remember how the gang used to groan, 
bellyache, and, I am afraid, use cusswords. And we can all re- 
member that when the whistle blew the whole outfit lined up, 
right dressed, counted off—and away they went. No more 
groaning. No more bellyaching. No more cusswords—none 
that anybody could hear, anyway. Team work. How that same 
quality operated in the test of actual battle needs no comment 
here. 

An army can hardly be a democratic institution. Armies don’t 
work that way. There has to be a boss—someone to give orders 
to the several hundred thousands who take them. 

The American Legion reverses the army scheme in the sense 
that a million men give the orders and one man takes them. But 
10,600 Legion posts cannot represent 10,600 different and op- 
posed schools of thought—not unless the Legion is to lose all 
semblance of organization, have its influence reduced to next to 
nothing, and become the laughing-stock of the country. You 
can’t stand everywhere, soldier, but you can stand in line. 

I find many Legionnaires who have only the vaguest idea 
exactly how the Legion operates—men who have never had it 
brought home to them that The American Legion is the most 
democratic institution in America. Let us take a quick view of its 
machinery inaction. The post is the organized unit of the Legion. 
The post adopts resolutions to be put before its Department con- 
vention, to which it sends instructed or uninstructed delegates. 
That is, it can give its delegates definite orders just what they 
are to do, or, depending on the delegates’ own good judgment, 
and recognizing the fact that unforeseen conditions may arise on 
the convention floor or in the committee rooms, it can make its 
wishes known to its delegates and at the same time leave those 
delegates pretty free agents—understanding, of course, that after 
the convention the delegates will return to the post and will have 
to give an accounting of their actions at the convention. 

The Department conventions vote on resolutions which the 
delegates from the posts have submitted, and certain resolutions 
are adopted and passed on to the national convention for action. 
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Department conventions choose delegates on their 
own account and these, like the post delegates, 
may go to a national convention either instructed 
or uninstructed. 

Legion law is made at a national convention, 
when the Departments’ delegates vote on these 
questions that have worked their way up from the 
posts and decide yes or no on the problems sub- 
mitted to them. The resolutions that are adopted 
become Legion policy for the year tocome. They are definite and 
clear-cut mandates to the new National Commander—who, please 
bear in mind, has not yet been elected when the resolutions are 
adopted. Election of a new National Commander and other 
national officers is the last business on the program of a National 
Convention. In one sense it is the least important piece of busi- 
ness that comes before a convention. 

These convention mandates have been compared to the planks 
in the platform of a political party. They are much more than 
that, and they are much more binding on the Legionnaire who 
is finally chosen to attempt to execute them. They are invariably 
clear-cut and definite—they do not side-step, they are never 
worded with that pleasant vagueness that characterizes many of 
the planks of which our two dominant political parties are some- 
times guilty. Convention mandates are army orders, definitely 
binding, each and every one of them, on the sergeant in charge 
of the detail to whom they are handed at the election of a National 
Commander. 





SN’T this plan the truest expression of democracy that we 

have in our American life? If any Legionnaire can suggest a 
program that would permit a freer expression of the will of the 
majority I should be glad to hear of it. 

At the Thirteenth National Convention in Detroit last October, 
the delegates, by a vote of 902 to 507, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas, the unqualified, generous and unstinted relief of 
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our disabled comrades has always been, and ever will be, the task 
to which The American Legion is chiefly dedicated, and is the 
surest path for ‘service to God and Country,’ and 

“Whereas, The American Legion, having never demanded 
gratuity for the able, but now, as always, unrelenting and de- 
termined in its solicitation for succor by a grateful Government 
for those disabled in its service, protests any proposed economy at 
their expense, but 

‘Whereas, millions of men and billions of dollars and of prop- 
erty can not be destroyed except the survivors be called upon 
for sacrifice and self-denial to make good the loss which has 
visited ‘service connected disability’ upon all mankind, and 

‘Whereas, the nation today faces an economic crisis which 
calls for sound, unselfish and patriotic action upon the part of all 
America, now 

‘Therefore, Be It Resolved, That The American Legion, in full 
possession of its limitless faith in the destiny of the nation we 
fought to preserve, calls upon the able bodied men of America, 
rich and poor, veteran, civilian and statesman, to refrain from 
placing unnecessary financial burdens upon national, state or 
municipal governments and to unite their efforts as they all did 
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in 1917 to the end that the war against depression be victoriously 
concluded and prosperity and happiness restored.” 

That was the Detroit National Convention’s action on the so 
called ‘“‘bonus” question—the Legion, more accurately, has always 
referred to the legislation as adjusted compensation. Here was a 
clear mandate handed to your present National Commander 
Yet I find in my trips around the country that a large proportion 
of the Legion’s own membership are totally ignorant of this action 
—either ignorant of it, or certain that the National Commander 
can disregard it and go his way. I have found almost invariably 
that when I am given an opportunity to state this resolution and 
the vote on it, and to explain the operation of the Legion’s 
machinery and the fact that the National Commander is simply 
the instrument of the convention’s expressed will, that explana- 
tion is received with whole-hearted approval and, I am glad to 
say, a whole lot of sympathy for your present chief of staff. 


THINK it would be well worth while at this point to review 
briefly the history of the adjusted compensation movement 
Within a year following the Armistice no fewer than fifty-six 
bills were introduced in Congress for the payment of a “bonus,” 
and this without any action by 
The American Legion, which 
was hardly strongenoughat the 
time for its action tomean an\ 
i thingif ithadtakenany. InNo 
vember of 1919 The American 
Legion held its First National 
Conventionat Minneapolis. It 
adopted a resolution approving 
the principle of adjusted com 
pensation, but left “with con 
fidence to the Congress the 
discharge of this obligation.” 
Thefollowing February the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of 
the Legion—its governing body 
between National Conventions 
held a special meeting at 
which it expressed the view 
that the veteran felt himself en- 
titled to fifty dollars a month, 
and a special committee was 
chosen to work out the details 
of the bill in response to an ap 
peal from Congressional leaders 
seeking a way out of the bog 
of fifty-six “bonus” bills 
Within the next three weeks 
the committee canvassed vet 
eran sentiment and as a result 
suggested a bill which con 
tained several optional pro 
visions. These were (1) land 
settlement, (2) home or farm 
aid, (3) vocational training 
or (4) cash, payable in govern 
ment bonds. This program 
was duly approved by the 
National Executive Commit- 
tee and was subsequently em- 
bodied (Continued on page 52) 


“When the whistle blew the 
whole outfit lined up, right 
dressed, counted off—and away 
they went. No more groaning. 
No more bellyaching. No more 
cusswords—none that anybody 
could hear, anyway. Team 
work” 
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By Clarence M. Young 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 


Everybody Knows That When There's an Airplane Accident in 
the United States a Department of Commerce Inspector Conducts 
an Investigation. And Then What? Here's How 


HERE is a popular belief that a great many airplane 
accidents are due to unascertainable causes, a state of 
affairs which, if true, would constitute a grave obstacle 
to the progress of the factor of safety in the air. Fortu- 
nately, this belief is a mistaken one. Of 1,052 airplane accidents 
that took place during 1931—all concerning which complete data 
is available at this writing—the cause of only six remains obscure. 
Four of these six involved planes flying for pleasure, the type of 
aviation that under present conditions is responsible for the 
greatest number of accidents. 

It is not difficult to understand how this misconception arises, 
however, and its existence is due to the lack of legal authority 
for making public results of specific investigations of airplane 
accidents. You probably have noted in newspaper accounts of 
airplane crashes an inconspicuous allusion to the arrival of a 
government inspector on the scene to determine the cause of the 
accident. But you never read what that investigator learns, 
which naturally might suggest that he learns little, if anything, 
of value. The reverse is the case, for these investigators are the 
men who in 1,046 cases out of 1,052 have discovered the cause of 
airplane accidents. Moreover, their discoveries are an important 
factor in the rise of the safety curve in air transportation. 

The nature of the work of an inspector for the Aeronautics 
Branch of the United States Department of Commerce is such, 
however, that he receives no public recognition. Ordinarily, he 
is engaged in the examination of candidates for airmen’s licenses, 
inspection of airplanes and kindred duties. When assigned to an 
accident investigation, he uses the methods of a detective, and 
the nature of his work, his detailed findings and his recommenda- 
tions never get into the press. I will tell something of this work 
for the first time. 

The provisions of the law oblige the inspector to 
work behind a veil of anonymity and secrecy. In its 
investigation of railway accidents the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can hold hearings, subpoena 
witnesses and compel testimony. Moreover this testi- 
mony is immune from use in suits against a railroad 
resulting from the accidents in question. No such 
powers are enjoyed by the Department of Commerce 
in its investigation of aircraft accidents. With no 
other aid than their technical knowledge, acquain- 
tance with the personnel of the industry, and ability 
to root out facts, our men must reconstruct accidents 
and establish causes. Their findings then remain 
locked in the files of the Department, which comprise 
the most complete body of information on the cause 
and cure of airplane accidents in existence. These 
files are in constant use as a guide to manufacturers 
and in the creation and amendment of regulations for 
commercial aviation. But to make them public would 
have the members of the Department’s staff in court 
most of the time. 

There are eighty Department inspectors, located 
throughout the country. All are skilled pilots, many 
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of them old-timers with enviable records made during the war or 
in the early days of the air mail. To convey a true picture of how 
these men go about their work I shall recite two hypothetical 
cases, and while names are used for convenience, they are not the 
names of any particular persons. However, the details enumer- 
ated are authentic and typical of accidents and accident investi- 
gations that occur. 

Pilot Jones was introduced to aviation during the World War. 
He won a rating as an airplane pilot, served in France, and after 
the war continued to fly as a barnstormer, giving exhibitions and 
carrying passengers from pasture lots all over the country. When 
that business ceased to be as profitable as it was during the first 
few years after the Armistice was signed, he changed to charter 
and taxi work, instructing students, and the like. 

Jones’s background is outlined in this manner to show that his 
experience was full and varied. One would conclude from a 
recital of the flying jobs he had held that he was a good, depend- 
able flyer, and so he was. While not noted for conservatism, he 
had never been thought foolhardy. Jones owned an airplane 
and kept it at the airport. At the time this accident occurred, 
he was not engaged in com- 
mercial flying, but flew oc- 
casionally for pleasure, and 
often brought a friend to 
accompany him. 

One hot afternoon in 


July, Jones entered the eat 
hangar with another man ges 
and asked for his plane. PARAS: 
The mechanics filled the ees ae 
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tank, checked the oil, and rolled the 
plane out onto the line. Jones and his 
friend took their places in the cockpits. 

The ship started down the runway— 
the engine turning over perfectly, and 
with everything apparently in good 
order. The take-off was normal, and 
Jones started a climb, gaining a reason- 
able altitude before beginning a bank to 
turn. Then watchers saw the plane nose 
up into a stall and fall off into a spin. 
It spun to the ground and the force of 
the impact was so great that the gaso- 
line tank was ruptured and a fire 
started immediately. Before anyone 
could reach the wreckage it was a mass 
of flames. 

At the time of the accident an inspec- 
tor of the Aeronautics Branch was ex- 
amining candidates for license at an 
airport twenty miles away. News of 
accidents spreads from one airport to 
another rapidly. Jones crashed about 
three o’clock, and before five a Depart- 
ment plane had taken the inspector to 
the scene. 

A discouraging situation confronted 
him. He considered Jones an experi- 
enced flyer. The airplane was licensed, 
and had been built by a manufacturer 
who held an approved type certificate 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
for that particular model. The plane 
had not been in constant use, but it had 
been flown once or twice a week— 
enough to lead the inspector to believe 
that it must have been maintained in an 
airworthy condition. However, the in- 
spector did not take this for granted. 
He asked the airport manager and some 
of the other pilots if the plane had been 
maintained properly. All of them were 
of the opinion that it had. 


Smith stunted over the airport, 
which is against Department 
of Commerce rules. The ship 
came out of a loop too late to 
avoid an accident. The pilot 
saved his life—and lost the 
right to fly 


Weather could have played no part, 
as the day was fine, with just enough 
wind to make take-offs easy. 

After three hours’ work, the inspec- 
tor had no information that would shed 
any light upon the cause. It is not an 
inspector’s function to do more than 
collect facts. Causes are determined by 
the standing Accident Board at the De- 
partment in Washington. The in- 
spector gathers information indicative 
of causes, but in this case it seemed that 
there was nothing to be had. 

By eight p.m. the inspector had 
questioned everyone who had seen the 
accident, and (Continued on page 42) 
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ALL GREEK 
to Madigan 


foun &. 


Darst 


EPTHA MADIGAN, | second 
lieutenant of infantry, reserve 
corps, wheeled obliquely into the 
inner office of battalion head- 
quarters and came smartly to atten- 
tion before First Lieutenant Farrell, 
the adjutant. It happened to be an ex- 
ceptionally inviting Saturday afternoon 
in December of nineteen-seventeen 
and all but Farrell and Madigan had 
fled the camp, seeking amusement. 

“Oh, sit down,” frowned Farrell. 
He pushed back papers. “Now, 
what?” 

Madigan drooped his lank, Lin- 
colnian figure into a chair. He ob- 
served the stocky, unkempt and har- 
assed Farrell. 

“You’re working too hard. 
you nowhere.” 

“T try’ to do the thinking for a 
battalion of incompetents. Naturally I work hard.” 

“Bit of a strain of course—you trying to think.”’ 

Farrell grinned. Madigan produced a folded document and 
tapped it. 

“Here,” he said, “is the signed application of an officer, a 
gentleman and a scholar—that’s a man who knows things, Mr. 
Farrell—to get out of this wind-swept, desolate, forlorn, iso- 
lated—” 

Farrell hunched his chair forward to stop him. 

“All possible invectives, Lieutenant Madigan, some much 
more colorful than your own, have been exhausted against this 
camp.” 

“Well, I want out of it. By George, I intend to get out!” 
Madigan paced about, his mild brown eyes flashing. 

“Let the rest of you rot in this dump and drill draftees until 
the war stops in nineteen-fifty. Me, I intend to get out of this 
cantonment and out of this country. Did I join up to see 
Kansas?” 


It gets 
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“Nope, to beat the draft board. They’d have had you any- 
way, doing k. p. like you should. Every man to what he’s fitted 
for, that’s my motto. You tried to get out of your proper station 
in life, my boy, and now you are only unhappy.” 

“Ts that so? Lord help the army, with adjutants like you.” 
He held a match to Farrell’s cigaret and they surveyed each 
other calmly. It was quite evident that they were acquainted 
of old; were, in fact, bosom friends. 

“You know me, Farrell. I want action.” 

“Never figured you just that way. Thought you only wanted 
sleep and food.” 

“Want action and intend to have it. 
bition—” 

“And to avoid being a buck private—”’ 

“and alll get is a trolley ride, eighteen miles from my home.” 
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“He says that everyone knows the valor of 
the brave American soldiers, the fairness 
of their women and the speed of their horses” 


“What did I get? A ride of eighteen miles and some six 
blocks.” 

“But you have no imagination. You are a clod and as such 
destined to stick here.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“And I, a man of soul, am kept close enough home to com- 
mute for meals. There’s somebody trying to keep me from 
seeing the war.” 

“Sure, it’s Pershing. He’s lying awake nights, figuring how 
to stick you here.” 

“Well, I’ve licked him. I’ve been lying awake nights, too, for 
six months, figuring a way out. This time I’ve got it.” He tapped 
the document again. ‘Good old Uncle Sam, my uncle and even 
yours, Joe Farrell, has issued a call for officers who can speak 
Greek and who are otherwise qualified to serve on a delicate 
foreign mission.” 

“What’s that to you?” 

“I’m the Greek.” 

“You're nuts!” 

“Don’t you give me away!” 
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$' “Why, everybody can see it.” 


“T mean, don’t you be so low 
as to expose me when I claim 
I’m a Greek scholar. Here’s my 
application for the foreign mis- 
sion. Push it through.” 

Farrell took the document and 
read it. In answer to a long series of 
searching questions, Second Lieutenant 
Madigan set forth that he was 24 years 
old; white and native-born; a college grad- 
uate with an A.B. degree: had put in one 
year as a security salesman and two years 
as a newspaper reporter; had been and 
had done a few other odds and ends; and 
was well versed in the ancient and honor- 
able language of the Greeks. 

Up to a certain point in the question- 
naire Lieutenant Madigan’s answers were 
one hundred percent truth. Then a place 
was reached where cold fact was but- 
tressed by shadings and colorings of edi- 
torial opinion. To wit: 

“Q. Business experience? A. One 
year as assistant office manager and city 
representative of J. and S. Marks, Stocks 
and Bonds, handling all manner of trans- 
actions involving estates, trusts, and in- 
vestments. Resigned to accept position as financial and later 
general writer and editor for the Meadowbrook Eagle; doing all 
the work incident to this field of journalism on a large daily, the 
most successful in the south central tier of counties.” 

“Q. Knowledge of Greek? A. Two years high school, two 
years college, specializing in final year. This embraced full 
course in the Greek poets and dramatists. Translate at sight. 
This supplemented by study on own initiative after graduation, 
with investigation of modern Greek and conversation on all 
opportunities. Can read, write and speak.” 

Farrell laid the questionnaire on the desk. 


“Who does this describe?’’ he asked. 
“Who but me? Send it to Washington, Joe, and make me 
happy.” 


Farrell tilted back. He was in no hurry. 

“A versatile guy, this Madigan,” he mused. “A man of 
infinite parts, of surprising scope. Six months ago, while still, 
if memory serves me, a student in officers training camp, this 
Madigan filled out a questionnaire describing his abilities as an 
automobile mechanic; object: to get in the air service. That 
was when I first knew Madigan—that is to say, really knew him.” 

“You're a good guy, Joe, although uncouth.” 

“Two weeks later, Madigan again tipped his hand, revealed 
another facet of his amazing personality—to wit, his knowledge 
of French and his ability to serve as a liaison officer. Madigan, 
the linguist.” 

“Heart of gold, that’s Joe Farrell. Shirt off his back, last 
crust of bread.” 

“And then, when the boys won their commissions and came 
back to camp to instruct the citizen army, Madigan was among 
them, the startling Madigan. Within a week he had spread him- 
self on a questionnaire to the efiect that he was a master at 
topography and map-making; was, in fact a surveyor at heart 
and well qualified to take a course in aerial observation at 
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“What are you?” he 
barked. “A three- 
months’ wonder??’’ 


the Army school in Fort Sill.” { s. oe 

“I thought I’d hear from that ' en 
one, sure.” ; 

“Yes, oddly enough, Madigan _ 

never seerns to get anywhere. 
The Government does not heed 
his applications for service. The 
nation is not utilizing to the full 
its resources. But Madigan is 
not discouraged. Within the 
month, he has put forth his 
modest claims as an expert on 
silk, just the man to go to Lyons 
and purchase fabric for airplane 
wings. Too bad that Uncle Sam 
doesn’t see eye to eye with 
Madigan.” 

“What’s there to know about 
silk? I could pick it up.” 

“And now, forsooth, Madigan 
is the Greek scholar! Reads, 
writes, speaks. Not content with 
steeping himself in its lore, in 
college, he pursues it as a dil- 
ettante, afterwards. What a great 
help he would be on a delicate foreign mission. 
meets Greek! Ship ahoy!” 

Madigan rose. “Oh, well, you’ll shoot it in, Joe. Who can 
say—maybe some day they’ll believe me? Comme il faut, pons 
asinorum, gesundheit.”’ 

“You might at least throw in one word of Greek,”’ said Farrell 
as Madigan sauntered out. 

After two weeks, Madigan dropped in from Retreat, one 
evening, to hear an excited chirp from Farrell, standing in head- 
quarters doorway. Joe was waving something. 

“‘Jep, it’s come.” 

Madigan gulped, as he ran up. What had fate in store for 
him? He had dealt himself so many hands. Financier, mechanic, 
aerial observer; eeny, meeny, miney, mo. Farrell said: 

“You're elected, you lucky and at-the-same-time-unfortunate 
gazabo. You’re in the Greek army now and not behind the plow. 
You're in it; now try to get out.” 

Madigan snatched the letter. The Secretary of War directed 
him to proceed without delay to Washington, D.C., and report 
to Colonel C. J. Humphries. It was the foreign mission come 
true! 

“This order says ‘without delay,’ Joe’? croaked Madigan. 
‘‘How soon does that mean?” 

“Tonight.” 

“Gosh, really?” 

They walked to their quarters. 

“Hate to see you go, Jep; queer as you are.” 

“The battalion will miss me; severe loss.” 

“Greek army’s gain, though. And think how you can talk 
to the troops.” 

“Many a pleasant chat.” 

“‘Better see the major. He has a few words for you.” 

“Naturally.” 

They knocked on the major’s door and came into his presence. 
He talked while he shaved. The burden of his discourse was 
gloom. For the first time, now, he doubted the Allies’ ultimate 
success at arms, when those in authority picked men like Madigan 
for any sort of mission. 

“Check in his property, Farrell,’ he concluded. 


When Greek 


“Give him 
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his travel orders. And be sure to see that his mess bill is paid.” 

Madigan managed half an hour at his home, eighteen miles 
away, before the Eastern train left; and half an hour was enough. 
The family, and a friend or two of his kid sister’s, awed by his 
great adventure. He didn’t go into details about his trip to 
Greece. No use worrying the folks. 

The train reached Washington the second morning, early 
enough for Madigan to bathe, shave, eat breakfast and still 
reach Colonel Humphries’ office by nine. He found a brusque, 
blunt old curmudgeon, ruddy of face, explosive of voice, who 
strode the room, pausing occasionally to fumble with papers on 
a desk. He explained things quickly and sharply. This was to 
be a mission to Salonika, he said, a gesture of good will toward 
the existing Greek government. He, Colonel Humphries, was to 
head the mission. Madigan, apparently, was te be his aide. 

“What are you,” he barked, ‘“‘a three-months’ wonder? Never 
mind, too late to change now. We sail in three days, you and I 
and two platoons of infantry, with a captain and a first lieutenant. 
Sickly looking crowd. Hell of a mission. I know who did this 
to me and Curt Humphries never forgets. This is a good- 
behavior mission, get me? We’re to be diplomats, not soldiers. 
Make ourselves pleasant to some Greek officials. That’s where 
you come in, you jabber to ’em.” 

Lieutenant Madigan started to confess that he really couldn’t 
do any jabbering in Greek, that it was ail a hideous mistake and 
that he was, say, the victim of amnesia. But Colonel Humphries 
didn’t give him a chance. 

“Skip out now,” he growled. “Find out what overseas equip- 
ment you need and get it. Don’t ask me any questions, don’t 
bother me again, but be here Thursday (Continued on page 40) 
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By Arthur B. Sweet 


Golf Champion of The American Legion 


AYBE Id better not mention the fact I was an army 
cook for the duration of the war. Perhaps it would be 
hard to imagine a “grease-ball” knowing anything 
about such a white-pants game as golf. But if I didn’t 

mention it, I’m afraid some of the old gang of Base Hospital 12 
would give me the old razz. “Imagine Abie Sweet trying to get 
by posing as a soldier when all he did was to feed officers for 
twenty-two months in France!” 

But I was a golfer before I was an army cook so maybe I 
should know a bit more about hooks and slices than I do about 
bully beef, burgoo, tapioca pudding and good old stew. (I can 
hear a chorus of ‘“‘“He won’t have to know much about golf to 
know more about it than he did about cooking.”’) 

I think our outfit was one of the few that left for France with 
a set of golf clubs in tow. They weren’t mine but when we piled 
on board ship (the good old Mongolia) on the morning of May 
19, 1917, ready to sail in our civilian clothes for France, one of 
the gang was lugging a set of golf clubs. But that wasn’t anything 
—there were tennis rackets, violins, banjos, ukuleles, toted on 
board by our gang. We were fresh from the campus of North- 
western University and the University of Chicago—and to us, 
the trip was to be a lark. We were afraid the war would be over 
before we got to France. Then, when two of our nurses were killed 
by shell fire from one of the guns on our own boat (a defective 
shell, they told us) and we put back into New York harbor we 
thought for sure it would be over before we got there. Many 
times later we wished it had. 

My golfing activities during the war were limited to two rounds 
—one at Blackpool, England, where we rested a week before 
going over to France, and another at Dinard, where I played with 
Vida Lewellyn, a Y. M. C. A. girl from my home town of La 
Grange, who incidentally had won the Women’s Western Cham- 
pionship a few years before. Once, in camp at Camiers-sur-Mer, 
I got hold of an old niblick and a ball, but inadvertently topped 
a pitch shot and the ball sailed through the English sergeant 
major’s window. That was all of that. We were within five miles 
of the Le Touquet course, one of the best in France, but what 
the hell chance did a cook have of getting on that golf course. I 
tried it once, but the English “leftenants” turned away as if I 
had smallpox, when I asked permission to play. (This is the spot 
where the Prince of Wales hung out.) 

Along with dozens of others I was all set to take in the A. E. F. 
golf championship down at Nice after the war was all over—but 
when we got orders to go home I tossed up the chance. And who 
should win it, but an old buddy of mine, Sergeant Bill Rauten- 
bush. I didn’t know Bill in the Army, but I did back home before 
the war. In fact the worst licking I ever got in a golf match was 
at the hands of this same Bill, back in 1914. And I played 
what in those days was one of my best rounds, a 76 at Jackson 
Park, but this chap Rautenbush was around in 67—a new course 
record that stood until three years ago. Bill finished in tenth place 
in the national open that vear—the first time the great Walter 
Hagen won the championship. 

Harrison (Jimmy) Johnston, national amateur title holder of 
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Arthur B. Sweet 
became Legion- 
dom’s golf cham- 
pion at the De- 
troit National 
Convention, his 
72-69 — 141 in 
the Army section 
topping the best 
Navy section 
card of 71-72— 
143, made by Al 
Watrous, Detroit 
professional 


1920, played in that A. E. F. tourn- 
ament, but got beat, in the semi 
finals I think. 

I picked up my golf while toting 
sticks at Riverside Golf Club. My 
first set of clubs still remain indel 
ibly impressed upon my mind. I must have been about twelve 
years old when one of the older caddies offered to sell me a set 
of six irons, a bag and six old balls for $1.50. Did I take ’em? 
What did I care if the hickory shafts were bowed into a half moon 
and the grips were ripped to pieces? They were clubs. But I got 
the dickens from my mother for spending my money so foolishly 

Now, with a set of clubs, I had to get some place to play. They 
let us caddies play on the course on Monday mornings before 
nine, but it was no fun playing in heavy (Continued on page 55) 
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‘Whos ‘Who 
1 rH OSPITAL 


By fern J Noll 


HEN, during the summer and fall of 1918, American available for’disabled veterans in government hospitals alone.”’ 
efforts in the World War had reached their zenith— Granted that the figures are impressive and evidence the in- 
when the steady pounding of the Allied forces was _ terest of a grateful Government in its veterans, the human ele- 
pushing the enemy line back toward its own borders, ment apparently has entirely left the picture. It is the age-old 
when it became apparent that victory lay ahead, casualty lists in difficulty of not being able to see the trees for the forest—in this 
the home town newspapers were a vital subject. It was brought instance, the forest of statistics. 
home with force that Bill Benson who used to deliver your gro- Suppose therefore we push through this thicket of figures, 
ceries had been killed in battle, that Dick 
Stewart, the young fellow whoran the fill- 
ing station, had been wounded severely, 
and that Jack Hughes, the banker’s son, 
had fallen a victim to the flu while en 
route to France with his outfit. 

Such personal interest was evident 
during 1918 and on through 1919 when 
the fighting men were coming back to 
their home towns, or to the hospitals. 
But what has happened during the thir- 
teen years that have passed since? 
Fleeting tribute may be paid each Me- 
morial Day to Bill Benson and Jack 
Hughes, honored heroes of the war, but 
who knows—or cares, for that matter— 
what has become of Dick Stewart who 
lost an arm in service, or the thousands 
of other Dick Stewarts who through 
wounds or disease are still casualties of 
the great conflict? For the general pub- 
lic, and, more to the point, even for the 
men who came through the war safely, 
such a mighty wall of statistics has been 
built up that the individual disabled 
man has been lost sight of entirely. 

We read, for instance, in a speech of 
the Director of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration that ‘“‘more than 300,000 World 
War veterans are in receipt of compen- 
sation benefits for disabilities resulting 
from military or naval service; more 
than 141,000 dependents of veterans 
who died in service or since of service- 
connected disabilities are in receipt of 
compensation.” And, further along, ad- 
ditional impressive figures, such as the 
fact that “more than 39,000 veterans are 
receiving hospitalization under the au- 
thority of the Veterans Administration 
and there are now more than 40,000 beds 





A corner of the operating room 

in the Veterans Hospital at Palo 

Alto, California, discloses the 

most modern equipment available 

for treatment of those who are 
still fighting the war 
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Even in the stress of wartime, American soldiers were assured of good care and 

treatment. Compare this operating room in Base Hospital No. 106, Beau Desert 

Hospital Center, A. E. F., near Bordeaux, with the present-day surgeon’s 
equipment shown on the opposite page 


along with the service officers of Legion posts and the rehabili- 
tation and welfare workers of the Auxiliary who have not for- 
gotten the fact that these statistics have their being in the indi- 
vidual men and women for whom the war is not yet ended. Visit, 
as we did, one or more of the veterans’ hospitals in vour vicinity 
and you'll find that those 39,000 patients are not merely statistics 

-they are men and women who served with us during the war. 

We want to introduce you to some of the veterans we had the 
privilege of meeting. They are a cross section of all veterans, and 
so comprise a condensed Who’s Who in Hospital. The names 
we give are not, of course, the names of the patients we visited, 
but the facts are authentic. 

WARRENTON, Harry: Age 32; home ina North-Central State. 
Attended public schools. Enlisted in Navy, April 5, 1917, at age 
of 17. After period on training station and on training ship, as- 


CREENED by Impressive Statistics, 
the Human Element in’ the Veterans 
Hospital Situation Has Been Lost Sight of. 
Let Us Take a Glimpse Behind the Screen 


signed to a destroyer which operated out of Naval Base No. 6 in 
convoy escort and scout duty. In December, 1918, just before 
ship returned to States, contracted influenza, being patient in sick 
bay on way home. Transferred to Naval Hospital for a week, 
returning to active service until discharge in August, 1910. 
Returned home and developed pulmonary condition, working 
about four months of the year out of service. Re-enlisted in 
August, 1920, for service on Asiatic Station, but pulmonary con- 
dition recurred, and given medical discharge in May, 1021. 
Hospitalized in February, 1922, receiving total permanent rating 
account tuberculosis. During past ten vears has been patient in 
six veterans hospitals in various parts of the country, with several 
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interludes at vocational training and outside work, for periods of 
several months to two vears, with arrested case. During summer 
of 1931 contracted bronchial pneumonia causing tubercular con 
dition to recur. Sent to diagnostic center for observation and 
treatment. Favorable report and expects discharge with status 
of arrested case and monthly compensation of $50. Has no work 
in view and no plans. Married and divorced. No children 
CAVANAUGH, FRANK X. Age 45; home in New England. At 
tended public schools and business college. During school vaca 
tions worked in cartridge company plant, gaining knowledge of 
small arms ammunition. At completion of schooling, obtained 
position as salesman in tobacco shop. Before the United States 
entered the war, became inspector of small arms ammunition in 
cartridge plant. Following our entry into war, transferred to 
Ordnance Department under civil service, until inducted into 
service in 1917. While in camp became ill and developed kidney 
disorder due to exposure, wet tents, bedding, etc. Transferred 
back to job as ammunition inspector at army pay. Honorable 
discharge, winter of 1918, reverting to civil service rating. Re 
turned to position in tobacco shop. Filed claim account kidney 
disorder and awarded temporary partial disability rating and 
compensation. Not hospitalized. Job permitted him to lay off 
when necessary, otherwise could not have continued employment 
Late in 1931, fell from ladder while arranging stock, fracturing 
left femur and skull. Emergency patient at local hospital on 
Veterans Bureau order. Under treatment and observation. Indi 
cations of epilepsy and psycho-neurosis. Unmarried 
MINTERING, Jor. No home or family. Engaged on construction 
job when he enlisted in Regular Army in May, 1917; assigned to 
infantry regiment of Regular division. During Oise-Aisne 
Offensive sustained compound fracture upper leg from rifle bul 
let. Fracture knit and wound healed, but abscesses formed on 
lower leg and periostytis developed. Discharged in 10920, receiving 
small amount of disability compensation. Re-enlisted in 1923 
under waiver, assigned to ordnance and continued in service 


until S. C. D. discharge spring of (Continued on page 4 
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A — REVIEW 
LEGION at WORK 


EVEN Legionnaires in seven States have won the principal 
prizes in the opening exhibition of The American Legion 
Monthly’s Prize Photograph Competition, and the results 

are shown on these two pages and elsewhere in this issue. 

The contest will continue until further notice. A collection of 
prize pictures will appear in each issue, and every Legionnaire who 
has a good eye, average skill and some luck has a chance to win. 
The first prize picture, shown on the opposite page, was made 
by J. B. Hill, a watchmaker and jeweler of Huntsville, Alabama. 
Mr. Hill had the Monthly’s contest in mind when he turned out 
with his camera to help other Legionnaires of his town and State 
dedicate a flagpole in front of the Court House, in the very heart 









Second Prize. 


The Mutt Dog parade of Mor- 
gan-Ranck Post in Ocean City, New Jersey, 
by Edward A. Rodgers, Post Commander 


ai «A 


Third Prize. Health Day program, T. L. 
Spence Post, Thomasville, Georgia. By J. K. 
Harper, Department Vice Commander 





of a city which was the first capital of Alabama. Post delegations 
from Montgomery, Birmingham and many other cities and towns 
attended the ceremony, and everybody had a good time at a 
barbecue afterward in which six hundred men went down the 
chow line. 

The Monthly will pay $20 for the best Legion activity photo- 
graph appearing in each issue; $15 for the second best; $10 for 
the third best, and $5 each for all others published. Payment 
will be made not only for Legion pictures published in layouts, 
but also for those used in other parts of the magazine. Address 
all pictures to the Legion Photo Editor, The American Legion 
Monthly, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Hinky, Dinky, Parlez Vous with improve- 
ments as rendered by Downtown Post in 
Los Angeles, California. By J. A. Bennus 





Poison Ivy Gang in restoration of old ceme- 
tery by Fishers’ Island (New York) Post. 
By Lemuel S. Presley, Post Vice Commander 
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First Prize. Dedication of flagpole and flag-raising at Huntsville, Alabama, with 
Legionnaires present from other towns and cities of the State. A barbecue featured 

a community celebration afterward. Photo by J. B. Hill 
x 
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Dedication of American Legion community Laura Sipes and her great-grandmother who 

memorial field by Elmer Griddle Post of has 55 living descendants—both Auxiliares. 

Kaysville, Utah. Photograph by H. L. Gleason By J. H. Sipes, Pageland, South Carolina 
JULY, 1932 
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CARRY ON! 
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THE LEGION IN ITS WAR AGAINST DEPRESSION 
MEETS AN UNANSWERED QUESTION: 


What 
of the 


WHITE 


COLLAR MAN? 


By Mark DMecXee 


Executive Director, National Employment Commission, The American Legion 


HE first report of The American Legion National Em- 

ployment Commission on the results of our War Against 

Depression which began last winter was made to the 

National Executive Committee when it met in May at 
National Headquarters in Indianapolis. At that time we were 
able to report that, as the result of the untiring, unselfish efforts 
of our posts and members, working either as relief units or with 
existing relief agencies, we were nearing the 800,000 mark in the 
nation-wide drive for re-employment. We reported also that 
the organization and publicity work, which smoothed the way 
for the operations of the posts and the members, had been made 
through monetary contributions from persons and institutions 
which asked the Legion to be allowed thus to participate in what 
is perhaps the greatest humanitarian mass-movement since the 
days of the war. 

Our campaign has been increasingly successful. It has been, 
and will continue to be, of very definite benefit to the country at 
large. In the last analysis it has aimed at the finding or creation 
of manual work, and that type of work, by its very nature, can- 
not benefit directly the one great class of our people most sorely 
affected by the depression. I refer to the “white collar men’’—the 
junior executives, the salesmen, the office workers, and the thou- 
sands of business and professional men who, in normal times, 
were well-established and independent. 

It is well-known that the so-called white collar man stands as 
a bulwark between our Government and that minority of mal- 
contents who would hamper or destroy it. It is constituted, for 
the most part, of settled and stable men of middle age who, up to 
three years ago, were our staunchest and most contented citizens. 
Most of them were heads of families. They had their homes, 
being paid for on the instalment plan. They had their cars, 
their radios, their electric refrigerators—all the modern conveni- 
ences and comforts that our present-day life affords. They 
were living within their incomes, putting a bit by each week for 
the proverbial rainy day or to send the children through college, 
or to provide for a deservedly peaceful old age. The weekly pay- 
check or income seemed as sure and as enduring as their confi- 
dence in themselves and in their future. Our form of Govern- 
ment and the Flag which represented it were symbols of all that 
could be desired in a land where all things are possible to the man 
of ambition and perseverance. 

Suddenly, then, came the crash! Through the working of cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control and in which he had 
no participation, our average white collar man found himself out 
of a job. It was as if his whole world had come to an end. 
Through no fault of his own, and due to conditions over which he 
could exercise no control, he faced a future which promised 
nothing but uncertainty, unhappiness and, in the end, poverty 
and suffering for himself and his family. 
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After he had recovered from the first shock of being thrown out 
of employment, of being deprived of the right to work and make 
money to support himself and his dependents, he mustered up his 
courage, forced a confident smile, and set out bravely to look for a 
job. 

Here was a man who, in most instances, was totally unprepared 
to cope with such a situation. It was a new and bitter experience 
for him. Unlike the manual worker who, accustomed to seasonal 
lay-offs, knew how to meet such an emergency, the white collar 
man seldom knew the day when he could not step from one 
position into another one higher up. So, with assurance, he 
began the rounds of looking for a position. If there were no 
positions to be had, he would take a job. Wearily, he went from 
one office to another, from one firm to the next, and returned 
home each night with the same disheartening response ringing in 
his head: “‘Sorry. Business is terrible, and we are not taking on 
any new men.” 

With a courage comparable to that of the battlefield, he went 
on day after day, in good weather and bad. He could not believe 
—he refused to admit the possibility—that in this, the wealthiest 
country in the world, there was not some kind of a job which 
would keep him and his family from suffering and want. He was 
not equipped physically to perform manual labor, even if he 
could find it, and he was not prepared psychologically for accept- 
ing the ministrations of charity. Therefore, he was cut off from 
the forms of help and relief afforded by the organized efforts of 
employment and social agencies which have enabled a part of 
the jobless to carry on some way or the other during the past 
two unhappy years. 


URELY every one of us must know such a man, and we must 

marvel how he has been able to carry on with what small 
reserves of courage and pride are left to him. He has seen his 
home foreclosed, he has seen his car taken away from him because 
he could not keep up the instalments; he has seen his savings, 
which were to have meant so much to him and his family, go for 
the bare necessities of living; he has borrowed to the limit of his 
self-respect from more fortunate friends and relatives. 

Thus we find him today, robbed of almost everything but his 
belief that conditions surely will right themselves, and that our 
form of government still is the best form of government, despite 
what the radicals and the reds would have him believe. He is the 
“forgotten man” referred to recently by one of our statesmen 
the man who is neither rich nor very poor, but who is lost in the 
great middle stratum between these two extremes. 

His salvation must be our deepest concern. He is face to face 
with the hopelessness of a situation about which he can do noth- 
ing. Healone cannot force himself into a job where no job exists. 
He alone cannot go to a business (Continued on page 57) 
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PLENTY OF ALIBIS IN 1932, IF YOU WANT THEM, 
BUT NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS SAYS MEMBERSHIP WILL TOTAL 


A MILLION 
in Six Weeks 


HEN he isn’t in Iowa or Arizona or Alabama talk- 
ing to assembled Post Adjutants, Commanders and 
other Department wheelhorses, Frank E. Samuel 
works at a desk in National Headquarters at 
Indianapolis. Samuel is Assistant National Adjutant, in charge of 
membership, and he can tell you off-hand how many members 
Pennsylvania had in 1926 and how many Vermonters were on 
the rolls in 1929. If the figures don’t come clicking out of his 
adding-machine mind instantly when you ask him for one of 
these totals, he will turn his eyes toward the huge blackboard 
which takes up most of the wall-space on one side of his room. 

On that blackboard is the answer to almost any membership 
question you can ask Samuel. It shows 
the number of members each Depart- 
ment has hadin each year since 1919. It 
shows the national totals for each year. 
It shows the total number of members 
each Department has in the week in 
which you happen to be talking to him 
and the total membership for the coun- 
try in that week. It also shows the 
quotas, nationally and for each State, 
which have been assigned for 1932. 

Frank Samuel knows his American 
Legion as Legionnaire Gabby Street 
knows his St. Louis Cardinals—as well 
as a Kentucky colonel knows his race- 
horses. He has been measuring the 
Legion’s blood pressure, taking its 
temperature and keeping its pulse for 
a decade, and he can tell you how it 
runs when the track is fast and when it 
is slow—when it is raining or when the 
sun is shining. 

There are all sorts of things which 
affect membership growth from week 
to week, month to month, and in the 
ten years since Samuel has been chalk- 
ing up his figures on his blackboard he 
has seen surprises: Departments which 
plugged along in the tail-enders in 
early months, only to finish far up to- 
ward the lead; early-month leaders 
which went to sleep at the three-quarter 
pole and were passed by outfits which 
had got off to a poor start. 

Samuel’s blackboard shows that 


HE CALLS THE ROLL OF A 
MILLION MEN 


Charles J. Bearnard every month 
helps you get your copy of the 
Monthly. Here he is sending 
through an addressing machine 
a few of the aluminum stencils 
which bear the names of all 
Legionnaires 
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when we finished 1931 with a total membership of 1,053,900, we 
passed forthe second time in our existence the 1920 peak of 845,186. 
The first time we jumped over that 1920 high record was in 1930, 
when we had 887,754 members. We can take satisfaction from 
the fact that since 1925 we have been steadily and consistently 
increasing our membership at the average rate of 74,000 a year. 

Mr. Samuel isn’t what is commonly known as an optimist. In 
any event, he isn’t a rainbow chaser. He was Corporal Samuel of 
the all-Kansas 353d Infantry in the 89th Division fourteen years 
ago, and before that he taught English four years in the Canton 
Christian College at Canton, China. His experiences have taught 
him to discount rosy dreams and not tocount chickens before they 
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Most Legionnaires going to the Portland convention will want to see Crater 


Lake, one of the country’s scenic wonders. 
Legion posts at Medford, Bend and Klamath 


the crater of an extinct volcano. 


It is 2,000 feet deep and occupies 


Falls, Crater Lake gateways, will entertain conventionnaires 


are hatched. He doesn’t domuchcloud-treading when he ventures a 
prediction on the Legion’s growth. You can take what he says at 
face value. 

Frank Samuel says that 1932 is going to be a good membership 
year. It isn’t going to be better than 1931, when we had our 
record-total of 1,053,909, but nobody ever expected we’d far 
surpass that thisyear. One yearof depression piled on another one 
was bound to produce some slowing up. This was kept in mind 
when the 1932 quota was set just after the Detroit convention. 
National Headquarters said the 1932 quota should be 936,173. 

Now it looks as if we’ll not only make more than the 
quota, but we’ll also go over the million again. In May, 
we had more than ninety percent of the quota, and each 
week was showing new gains throughout the country. 
By the time this is read, in July, the Legion should be al- 
most abreast of its quota. In July and the first two weeks 
of August, all Departments will redouble their member- 
ship efforts in order to insure for themselves the largest 
possible representation at the Portland national conven- 
tion. So, when you read this, keep in mind Mr. Samuel’s 
prediction that in the next six weeks, ending August 13th, 
it will be more than a million. 

That date of August 13th is an important one. The 
number of members each Department has then will de- 
termine how many delegates it will send to Portland and 
its position in the convention parade. It will have five 
delegates at large and one delegate for each 1,000 mem- 
bers. It can get an extra delegate for a major fraction of 
1,000 members. For example, if its membership is 30,645, 
it would have thirty-six delegates instead of the thirty- 
five it would have if its membership were 30,450. Inci- 
dentally, there is additional representation for National 
Executive Committee members including Past National 
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Commanders and National Vice Commanders of the current year 

Convention votes make Legion policies. There were close de- 
cisions at the Detroit national convention. There may be even 
closer ones at the Portland national convention. Every Depart 
ment will want to send to Portland as many delegates as possible. 

Posts will want to increase their membership in the next six 
weeks.in order that they may be represented at full strength in 
their Department conventions. Mr. Samuel thinks this will be 
reflected by big membership gains in many States in the next six 
weeks, with Department conventions well under way. 

“Legionnaires are increasingly anx 
ious to have their voices heard and 
recorded at the Department conven 
tions,” he says. - “Many problems in 
volving the interests of veterans and the 
public alike will continue to face the 
Legion for many years to come, and it 
is only by recording the expression of 
each and every Legionnaire in Depart- 
ment and national conventions that 
we can hope to arrive at a majority 
sentiment.” 

There are other reasons why De 
partments and posts will want to add 
as many members as possible in the next 
six weeks. Several national membership 
trophies will be awarded on the basis of 
the standings of the Departments on 
August 13th. The Testimonial of Ap 
preciation will be awarded on that date 
to each Post Commander and Post 
Adjutant whose post has exceeded its 
previous four-year average. 
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Not being a rainbow chaser, Mr. Samuel is quite frank when 
he appraises the difficulties which 1932 has brought to posts in 
their efforts to sign up new members and keep old ones. The 
depression isn’t the only problem the Legion has been facing, 
he concedes. After the Detroit convention, those who have long 
desired to have the Legion fail, those who have cast envious and 
jealous eyes at it for many years, believed they saw a weak spot 
in the walls of the Legion’s solidarity. The battering rams of 
selfishness and malice have been busy, but the Legion has given 
the answer to those trying to divide and thus destroy it. 


Champion Roll Caller 


HILE we are talking about membership checkers, we want 

to say a word for the former chief machinist’s mate of the 
Navy who calls the roll of the whole American Legion once each 
month. A photograph showing him at his monthly job appears in 
this department. He is Charles J. Bearnard—Barney to every- 
body—of the Monthly’s circulation office in Indianapolis. 
Barney keeps in top-notch working order the battery of intricate 
machines upon which the girls of the circulation department 
punch aluminum stencils bearing the names of ali members. 
These stencils are wound in long continuous strings on huge 
spools. Once a month, Barney brings out the hundreds of spools 
and, one by one, feeds them to the addressing machine which 
stamps the names on strips of paper, ready for the workers who 
cut them and paste them on the outgoing copies. 

Bearnard served in the Navy continuously from January 16, 
1906, to July 18, 1918. When Admiral “Fighting Bob” Evans 
made his memorable cruise around the world in 1907, Barney 
was with him, aboard the U.S. S. New Jersey. Later he served on 
the Rowan, Farragut and Iris and the submarine H-z. 


The Everett Way 7 


ANY months ago we chronicled on these pages the fact that 
Eari Faulkner Post of Everett, Washington, was building a 
golf course for its community as a means of providing work for the 
unemployed. Harold B. King, National Executive Committee- 
man, reports that the project has already provided 14,000 days 
of labor. When finished the course will be worth $150,000 and 





receipts from it will support playgrounds, tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds and football fields. It will be deeded to the city but 
operated by the post. The post bought 184 acres of land at 
sheriff’s sale as the starting point of the project. 


Oregon Is Ready 


VERY LEGIONNAIRE who journeys to Portland, Oregon, 
for the Legion’s national convention, September 12th to 
15th, will carry with him a registration card which will entitle him 
to admission to the convention auditorium and entertainment 
events of many descriptions. The Oregon National Convention 
Commission is arranging for the distribution of these cards 
through each Legion Department. Vic MacKenzie, national 
liaison officer for the commission, reported to the National Exec- 
utive Committee in May that the two-dollar charge for the regis- 
tration cards is merely nominal considering the benefits it brings. 
Portland expects to entertain 75,000 Legionnaires. Conven- 
tion activities will be concentrated in a comparatively small area, 
since hotels are virtually all in the downtown section and quite 
close to the City Auditorium, the Mult- 
nomah Civic Stadium and other assembly 
points. 

Special events include a mountain climb 
to the top of Mount Hood, 11,225 feet high; 
an excursion to Astoria and Seaside on the 
Pacific Ocean, with a sea food barbecue; a 
“Rolleo,” in which the champion lumber- 
jacks of the Northwest will demonstrate their 
skill with axe and saw and take part in 
thrilling competitions on top of floating 
logs, and sight-seeing trips along the world- 
famed Columbia River Highway. Legion- 
naires may get advance information on all 
these events by writing to Harry L. Gray, 
Chairman, Legion Tours and Trips, Box 
3537, Portland, Oregon. 

At Astoria, the visitors 
will see one of the biggest 
salmon fishing operations 
in the world, where tons 
of big Royal Chinook sal- 
mon are jerked from the 
water into cans each day. 
This salmon is considered 
the best of the many 
varieties of salmon and 
it will be served to the 

















The Mounted Patrol of San Marino (California) 

Post has been chosen to escort President Hoover 

to the stadium when he visits Los Angeles’ in 
July to open the Olympic Games 
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Washtenaw Voiture of the Forty and Eight plants the last tree along the Ameri- 


can Legion Memorial Highway at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


This year has been 


notable for Legion tree planting activities in Michigan, Minnesota, Louisiana, 
Wisconsin and other States 


Legionnaires at the monster sea-food barbecue to be given on 
September 14th by Legion posts of Astoria, Seaside and 
Warrenton. 

The free trip up the Columbia River Highway from Portland 
to Multnomah Falls will be memorable. The river vistas are like 
Maxfield Parrish paintings. At Crown Point, one hour from the 
starting point, Legionnaires will have a fifty-two-mile view 
of the river and its purpled palisades. 

In Portland itself everything will be done to give the visitor a 
good time. One center will be what the Dugout Committee 
plans as the longest bar in the world. Hospitality will take ma- 
terial form in Oregon’s sea foods, such as clams, salmon, shrimp 
and crabs, and its special varieties of cheese. 

In a series of radio programs given weekly on national hook- 
ups by the Portland commission, the official song of the con- 
vention, ‘““March On To Oregon,” has brought letters of praise 
from all parts of the country. It is a stirring march written by 
Alan Green, Oregon composer. 

If you live in the West, tune in on the Portland convention 
radio broadcast every Tuesday night at 10:30 to 11 p.m., Pacific 
Coast Time, from station KEX in Portland and associated west- 
ern stations of the N. B. C. hookup. 


The Legion at Lisbon 


HE American Legion’s delegation at the 1932 congress of 

Fidac, in Lisbon, Portugal, in September, will be headed by 
Frank D. Rash of Louisville, Kentucky, chairman of the World 
Peace and Foreign Relations Committee. Other members will 
be: Lester J. Fordyce, Powersville, Missouri; Charles R. Mabey, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Lamar Jeffers, Anniston, Alabama; John 
D. Howe, Uplands, California; John A. Elden, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. Julia Wheelock, Rome, Italy; William T. Joyner, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; H. Nelson Jackson, Burlington, Vermont; Dar- 
rell T. Lane, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Thomas W. Miller, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


I/linots On Parade 


LLINOIS may not be the only State to honor World War 
service men by opening its state fair with a Veterans’ Day, 
but William C. Mundt, Department Adjutant, sends word that 
any other State can profitably borrow a few ideas which have 
been successfully carried out by his outfit in the past few years. 
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This year when the state fair opens at Springfield on August 
21st, a Sunday, Mr. Mundt expects five thousand Legionnaires 
to be on hand. 

“The program follows the special events which feature na- 
tional conventions of the Legion,” writes Mr. Mundt. “There 
are competitions among bands and drum and bugle corps. 
There were so many entries last year that competitive drills had 
to be started at 8.30 a.m. They lasted until late in the even- 
ing. The daylight program closed with a mass formation of all 
organizations in a parade reviewed by Governor Louis L. 
Emmerson. This was the most thrilling spectacle of the whole 
fair. In this parade 1,825 men in uniform took part, headed 
by massed bands with 350 players. 
We look for twice as many marchers 
and bandsmen this year. The prizes 
have been increased to $6,000.” 


Portland Musical Contests 


OR the first time in national 

convention history the national 
champion snare drummer of The 
American Legion will be selected at 
the convention to be held in Port- 
land, Oregon, September 12th to 
15th. There will also be selected 
the national champion bugler and 
national champion drum major. In 
past conventions competitions for 
snare drummers, buglers and drum 
majors have been held under the 
auspices of local convention city 
committees, but this year the com- 
petitions will be given an official 
national status and will be conduct- 
ed under the direction of the Na- 
tional Convention Competitions 
Supervisory Committee. 

Dr. C. C. Hawke, in charge of 
the contests, reports that the Port- 
land committee will try to erect a 
platform at some downtown point, 
and most of the individual perform- 
ances will be (Continued on page 62) 
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SAY ‘Uncle 


By flames 3. Hurley 


7 HEY” laughed in Utica, New York, that night back in 
1920 when Joe Malcewicz stepped into the ring to wrestle 
Earl Caddock, heavyweight mat monarch of the world. 
But did “they” remain to cheer when, after ninety min- 
utes of the toughest kind of wrestling, the referee raised the hand 
of Malcewicz in token of victory, thus announcing to the world 
that another home town boy had made good? 

It is a matter of record that ‘‘they”’ did not. 

Not only that. ‘They” made every effort to minimize and 
even keep from the knowledge of the world at large the fact that 
this youngster had defeated the great Earl Caddock, holder of 
the world’s heavyweight wrestling title since 1917. 

By “they” I mean the Caddock entourage, his manager, 
handlers and trainers and the little band of hangers-on that 
always basks in the limelight focused on any sort of celebrity. 

By any sort of test Joe Malcewicz was the world’s heavyweight 
champion, but neither he nor the men handling him were shrewd 
enough to set up a country-wide howl that Joe had corraled 
Caddock’s title. So when Caddock and Stecher met shortly 
afterward in Madison Square Garden the special guards placed 
at the entrances to keep the Utica wrestler from the building had 
nothing to do. And there were no undue interruptions to a bout 
that really proved nothing. 

Malcewicz was just a victim, it seems, of the wrestling “racket,” 
termed nothing short of that by the venerable William Muldoon, 
87-year-old member of the New York State Athletic Commission. 

There are a lot of Malcewiczs, a lot of “guys named Joe”’ alike 
in the fact that at some time or another they defeated a wrestling 
champion or beat another wrestler who beat the champion. Yet 
they have no chance at a title bout and are doomed to a few 
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Jim Londos, recog- 
nized by one faction 
of the wrestling 
trust as world 
champion, having a 
tough time wrig- 
gling out of a toe 
hold. At right, 
Legionnaire Joe 
Malcewicz. He 
has thrown Londos 
twice and says he 
can do it again 


years of employment work- 
ing for a weekly salary 
slightly better than that of 
a common laborer, but not 
as good as that received by 
many skilled mechanics. 
Wrestling in recent years 
has become a business—a 
big business. For almost 
two years in New York 
City it has shoved profes- 
sional boxing right out of 
the picture. Ordinary box- 
ing shows fail to draw more 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Prepare for 
NSPEC-shun/ 


Occasionally Even the Mightiest in the Army Were Guilty of 
Violations Which Landed the Doughboy on K. P. 


O DOUBT it 

was a survival 

or revival of 

the inferiority 
complex of school days 
when we enjoyed the 
discomfiture of a teacher 
sitting on a tack, that 
caused enlisted men in 
service to appreciate in 
fullanything that tended 
to deflate the importance 
of those officers or non- 
coms who commanded 
them. That was true 
particularly when the 
higher-ups were found 
guilty of violation of 
some of the orders most 
painstakingly impressed 
upon the rank and file. 
Such inexcusable 
breaches of military law 
as having a button not 
properly connected with 
its corresponding button 
hole often brought penalties of added kitchen police or guard. 

All in all, though, soldiers appreciated and abided by even 
the more trivial orders and were good sports about it. That’s 
why we’re convinced that the officers on whom the men “got” 
something are just as good sports—and that includes the C.-in-C. 
himself. So we reproduce a “‘What’s Wrong With This Picture?” 

snapshot of our old Commander-in-Chief 
and permit Amos R. Anderson of Darien, 
Connecticut, its contributor, to tell about it: 

“T am enclosing a picture of General 
Pershing which shows him with his hands 
in his pockets. As much of the story as I 
can remember is as follows: 

“This snapshot was taken in May or 
June, 1919, on the parade grounds in front 
of the Y. M. C. A. canteen along- 
side the river at Andernach, Ger- 
many. At the time, General 
Pershing was talking to Major 
General Howze who commanded 
the Third Division with which I 
served throughout the war, and 
he was there to decorate the 
colors of the Seventh Infantry. 
The soldier who took the picture 
not being able to get a good face 
view of the general from the posi- 
tion in which he was standing, 
called to him, he turned and the 
picture was snapped. 













Believe it or not! Early in the summer of 1919 the Com- 

mander-in-Chief had to wait on the parade grounds at 

Andernach, Germany, to decorate the colors of the Seventh 
Infantry 


“As I understand it, an 
M. P. chased the soldier 
who took the picture and 
confiscated the camera, 
but not before the soldier 
was able to slide the nega 
tive into his blouse and 
disappear in the crowd 
I heard later that the De 
partment of Criminal In 
vestigation found the 
soldier who had the plate 
and destroyed it. 

“I believe that this 
print is one of about 
fifteen that were made 
from the plate before it 
was destroyed. Perhaps 
use of the picture will 
disclose additional facts 
regarding the taking of 
this very unofficial 
snapshot.” 


WO more chances to 
help the fellows for 
whom the war hasn’t ended. Previous requests we broadcast 
have shown that the gang hasn’t forgotten the men on the 
inactive list, and we are expecting these pleas to produce equally 
good results. 

Sexton G. Hultberg, 306 North Heliotrope Drive, Los Angeles, 
California, member of Los Angeles Post of the Legion, is given 
the floor: 

“From time to time in your column of the Monthly you 
have printed requests of disabled veterans who have a hobby 
of collecting this or that. I am a permanently disabled veteran 
of the World War and because of my disability confined to my 
home continually, so I have developed a hobby to help pass 
the time, though the hobby has be- 
come in itself quite engrossing as well 
as educative. 

“My hobby is the collecting of 
booklets or any form of literature and 
maps, especially street maps of cities, 
of interesting places throughout the 
world, though principally of the 
United States and its possessions. 

“T served in Battery F, r21st Heavy 
Field Artillery, 32d Division, enlisting 
in Racine, Wisconsin. I was wounded 
August 18, 1918, and as a consequence 
never returned to active service. It 
would be pleasant to hear from any 
of the 32d veterans.” 

And from A. H. Armstrong of Craw- 
fordsville, Arkansas, we havea request: 











Not all the patients in American hospitals in the A. E. F. were Americans. 
Above, a medical officer and nurses of Base Hospital No. 106, near Bordeaux, 
are treating prisoners of war from a nearby stockade 


“The stamp collecting of some of the disabled fellows is a 
fine idea. I, too, am a disabled veteran, member of Memphis 
(Tennessee) Post, and I get a lot of pleasure collecting stamps, 
but I have no income except my compensation check and it 
takes all of that to feed my family. 

“T would appreciate hearing from some of the fellows who 
collect stamps or who could send me some to work with. They 
would help me in many a weary hour. I'll do my part and 
share some extra stamps I have with other disabled men or 
Legionnaires who write to me.” 


OT so long ago we broadcast in these columns a discussion 

between several of the early Base Hospital units in which 
each claimed the distinction of having been the first unit to 
reach France. The discussion, unfortunately, revolved almost 
entirely about the “first over’’ claim and little or nothing was 
told about what experiences the units had after they got there. 
Now, however, Legionnaire Albert Baker of 1025 Vine Avenue, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, comes forward with a_ hospital 
picture, and from a lengthy and mighty interesting account, 
“Out of the Scrap Book,” which he prepared, we extract the 
following: 

“After I entered the Army at Camp Jackson, South Carolina, 
it was only a few days before they had me located in what they 
called Base Hospital No. 106. Now in this outfit were boiler- 
makers from Pennsylvania, cowboys from Texas, oilmen from 
Oklahoma, sweet potato growers from Georgia, and what not.... 
After spending three or four weeks trying to tell the difference 
between a stretcher and a hay-rack, we were sent to Camp Mer- 
ritt, New Jersey, in time boarded the Leviathan and after seven 
days landed in Liverpool, only to have our transport stick in the 
mud of the Mersey River. 

“Well, everybody started to give orders. They finally decided 
to take us off in tug boats and this was a big job as there were 
nearly ten thousand soldiers aboard. As I waited my turn, a 
man in civilian clothes came up beside me. He wore glasses, a 
black derby hat, black overcoat, and had black hair. The fel- 
lows who knew me asked, ‘Well, did your relative have to bring 
you over?’ The civilian smiled as we stepped into the tug to- 
gether. I meant to ask the Secretary of War then about the little 
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hatchets which had been issued to us as part of our medical 
corps equipment—and for what purpose they were. 

“After landing in LeHavre for a few days at the famous Eng 
lish Rest Camp No. 2, we left for the Beau Desert Hospital 
Center near Bordeaux. When we arrived, we were formed into 
gangs of carpenters, electricians, cooks, guards and most every- 
thing else. I was assigned to driving an ambulance and what a 
car it was. No foot brakes, only emergency, and no lights. One 
morning, Lieutenant Colonel Mason, commanding officer, in- 
structed me to take a load of officers, including himself, to Bor- 
deaux. The trip was uneventful, but the return trip made up for 
it. We got a late start back and it was dark. I tried to light the 
gas headlamps but remembered that the car carried no gas tank 
for the lights. So we started without lights on a strange road. 

“Lieutenant Colonel Mason sat with me, the rear seats being 
occupied by an assortment of majors, captains and others. We 
ran along all right but when we had to leave the main road, I 
took the thing that looked nearest like a road and soon found I 
was driving on the railroad right of way. I continued until 
suddenly we came to an abrupt stop. Colonel Mason was thrown 
out on the hood of the car and the other officers scrambled on the 


floor. We had only hit one of those iron upright switch bars. I 


Does ex-Lieutenant F. Feiler recall drawing the 

cartoon below, showing the nightly battle of 

the commissioned commuters between Camp 
No. 2, Genicart, and Bordeaux? 
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finally got those officers back to 
camp, but it was a tough job. 

““My next job was as helper to 
the cook for the nurses’ mess and 
that included some more inter- 
esting and unusual experiences. 
And then came an assignment at 
the company store-house. All in 
all it was a great war.”’ 

Besides the picture on the 
opposite page, we thank Baker 
for permitting us to use the pho- 
tograph of the operating room 
in Base Hospital No. 106, which 
appears as an illustration for the 
article, ‘“Who’s Who in Hos- 
pital,” in this issue. 


ITH theOlympic Games in 
Los Angeles about tostart, 
we are happy to exhibit a snapshot of one of the unofficial pre- 
liminaries to the Inter-Allied Games, the outstanding sporting 
event of the World War, held near Paris during 1919. Ex-En- 
gineer J. F. McGuire of 702 East Division Street, Audubon, Iowa, 
is credited with this contribution, and we let him tell the story: 
“Not all the ‘fighting in the war was done by the men, as evi- 
denced by the enclosed photograph. This picture was taken near 
Joinville-le-Pont, France, the latter part of May or early June, 
1919, and is near the site of ‘Stade Pershing,’ southeast of Paris. 
The men in the picture wefe either actively engaged in theconstruc- 
tionof the stadium, on police and guard duty, or were athletes who 
were to participate in the Inter-Allied Games. In the assemblage 
I recognize men from the YD Division, 55th and 128th Engi- 
neers, 59th Infantry, and non-coms from a colored battalion. 
“The girls were attached to the Y. M. C. A. If I remember 
rightly the girl to the left was from Brooklyn, New York. The 
girls mixed it up quite lively, but the stretcher wasn’t needed. I 





am in the alert pose of the referee. I wonder where they all are 
now? I’d be pleased to hear from any of them. 

“T first wore the uniform in Camp Dodge, Iowa, as a member 
of the 313th Engineers, 88th Division. After several weeks, I 
was transferred to the 55th Engineers, going overseas during the 
spring of 1918 and landing in Brest. From there the Second 
Battalion was sent to Gievres and remained until ordered home. 

“Companies A, B and C, First Battalion, were shifted about 
France on various construction jobs that ranged from digging 
latrines and drilling wells to building roads and railways, ammu- 
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nition dumps, 
warehouses and 
hospitals, and fi- 
nally were engag- 
ed in the con- 
struction of the 
Stade Pershing. 
At times, men of 
our battalion 
were scattered 
from Le Mans to 
Abainville, from 
Paris to the Py- 
renees, from St. 
Nazaire to the 
Swiss border, and 
from Poitiers to . 
the Argonne. My 
company, B, was 
located in twelve 
different camps. 

“Companies B, C and F of the 55th were stationed near the 
site of Stade Pershing during its construction and actively 
engaged thereon. A total of about 3,100 troops was engaged 
in this work, in three shifts. Our outfit drew the shift from 4 
to 11:30 a.m. and thus had the afternoons and evenings off, which 
were usually spent in Paris by a majority. We were present at the 
opening of the Inter-Allied Games on June 22, 1919, as spectators 
only, and were ordered to St. Nazaire a day or so before the games 
closed, early in July, for return to the States. 

“Ourlieutenant colonel, Warren, wasincharge of construction of 
the stadium. I might mention also that Past National Commander 
Howard P. Savage of Chicago was a lieutenant in our outfit.” 





ARTOONISTS found the A. E. F. a fertile field for their 

particular endeavors. Former Lieutenant H. M. Cass, 
Legionnaire of Huron, South Dakota, submitted the cartoon 
which is on the page 
opposite, advising that 
the original drawing, 
11 xX 19 inches in size, 


Y GIRLS 
MIX ’EM UP 


An unofficial pre- 
liminary to the In- 
ter-Allied Games 
in 1919. Athletes, 
guards and builders 
of the Pershing 
Stadium crowd 
the ringside 


bears the following leg- 
end on the back: 

“This sketch was 
found tacked up in one 
of the orderly rooms in 
the barracks at Camp 
No. 2, Genicart, Bor- 
deaux Embarkation 
Camp, on July 7, 1910, 
by Capt. G. G. Cowen, former Chief Inspector of the Bassens 
District, Base Section No. 2,while awaiting the closing of the camp 
andthearrivalofatransport. Becauseofhis active participation in 
this nightly battle, as officer in charge of the busses at the Tourney 
*Y’ in the city of Bordeaux, the original sketch is respectfully for- 
warded to Lt. H. M. Cass of Huron, S. D., by the former owner.” 

When we asked Mr. Cass for more information regarding the 
pictured ‘“‘Battle of Bordeaux,” he supplied us with this account: 

“On Thanksgiving Day, 1918, ten companies of one hundred 
men and three officers each, were recruited from among the 
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Pais ~~ ee sa 


Enemy prisoners of war were seen far from the Western Front. Sailors from the interned 
German gunboat Grier load their sea bags at Honolulu, for the trip to the Q. M. C. corral at 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, in 1917 


Infantry casuals in the Le Mans area and sent to Bordeaux, 
where, instead of being the first to go home as was expected, they 
were made the permanent personnel of the Genicart Embarka- 
tion Camp and designated as guard companies. I was one of the 
officers assigned to the 53d Company. 

“Early in January, 1919, the camp authorities began to ex- 
perience many A. W. O. L.’s among the hundreds of casual 
officers awaiting passage to the States. This was largely due to the 
difficulties of securing transportation from Bordeaux to the camp 
late at night. To correct this, the camp commander ordered a 
half-hour bus service inaugurated between 7 p.m. and 1 a.m. and 
about January 12th I was detailed to operate the service with the 
Tourney ‘Y’ in Bordeaux as headquarters. 

“A first come, first served policy was instituted and for fifteen 
weeks the ‘Battle of Bordeaux’ raged, largely due to the constant- 
ly changing personnel of the nightly passengers who did not know 
the rules. The job was a study of human nature. 

“On one occasion a field officer who had no reservation clam- 
bered aboard a bus and refused to give his place to another 
officer who held a ticket for that hour. He was warned that unless 
he dismounted, that bus would stay there until 1 a.m., a mere 
wait of three hours. There were fourteen other officers on the 
same bus. The offender stubbornly held to his seat for about ten 
minutes but was unable to stand the audible comments of the 
others longer than that. 

“Another time, a staff officer with no reservation took the at- 
titude that he out-ranked the one whose place he had usurped. 
After considerable discussion he finally climbed down with the 
remark, ‘Oh, Hell! I might as well get down first as last. All I 
have done since I joined the A. E. F. is obey the orders of some 
damned second lieutenant.’ 

“T am personally interested in the signature of Lieutenant F. 
Ieiler on the sketch. Who and where is he and does he recall doing 
the cartoon?” 


HEN the thought of American prisoners of war in the late 

conflict comes to mind, a picture is immediately conjured 
of lines of German soldiers marching back under guard of Amer- 
ican doughboys in France, and of enclosures with high barbed- 
wire fences in which these prisoners spent the remaining months 
of the war. But not all American prisoners of war were confined 
in France. Some were interned right here in the States, and even 
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the men who were destined to spend the war period in our out- 
lying possessions came into contact with men of the enemy forces, 
confined for the duration. 

As an example, the picture we display shows the “reception” of 
the crew of a German vessel at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 
R. E. Couture of Rural Route No. 1, Sagle, Idaho, loaned the 
print from his collection and has this story to tell: 

“Even in Hawaii, where I served during the war, we had a 
little excitement, as shown by the enclosed picture. I enlisted at 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, January 6, 1915, and was sent to 
Hawaii, arriving there in June of the same year, where I was as- 
signed to the Second U. S. Infantry. Passing the required ex- 
aminations, I was assigned to the Quartermaster Corps as 
sergeant chauffeur in August, 1916. I was transferred automatic- 
ally when the Motor Transport Corps was created and so through- 
out the war period was stationed at Fort Armstrong, Q. M. C. 
corral, in Honolulu. A furlough to the Regular Army Reserve on 
June 4, 1919, ended my four years’ service in the islands. 

“The white-uniformed men in the picture were the crew of the 
German gun-boat Grier which was interned at Honolulu when 
I arrived there. In a matter of a few hours after our country de- 
clared war with Germany these German sailors were put under 
guard and were soon moved to the Q. M. C. stockade at Scho- 
field Barracks. The officer in the foreground, with his back to the 
camera, was the major or 
captain then in charge of the 
Q. M. C. corral. 

“During the time these 
Germans were interned they 
had the run of the place. We 
met them all over town and 
often went down to the pier 
where their ship was tied up, 
to listen to their band. Some 
of the doughboys who 
guarded them could prob- 
ably tell more about them. 

“It was a Sunday when 
the crew was rounded up, 
I was off duty and rode with 
the driver of the truck that 
hauled (Continued on page 58) 
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B Sy The Old Dimer 


EFORE undertaking 
this sketch of Henry 
Lindsley I wrote him 
to mention my ob- 

ject and to recall the days 
when I was under his orders 
in humble capacities during 
the pin-feather period of the 
Legion in 1919. I had about 
given up hope for a reply 
when one came. Who's Who 
in America gives Colonel 
Lindsley’s address as New 
York, but I knew that lately 
he had been spending much 
of his time among a shoal of 
kinfolk and friends in and 
around Nashville. My letter 
missed him there, however. 
It missed him in Nevada 
where he was roughing it in 
the open. It missed him in 
Michigan, but caught up 
with him at the Chateau 
Frontenac at Quebec. My 
first impulse was to regard 
his reply as unsatisfactory. 
The Past National Com- 
mander said nothing about 
himself, but exercised his 
suit-case typewriter (such as 
Woodrow Wilson used to 
carry for intimate corre- 
spondence) to the extent of 
three pages on the Legion. 
My original aim had been to 
write about Lindsley and not 
the Legion, but I see now 
that it would be impracti- 
cable to try to disassociate 
the two. 

The colonel’s letter sent 
me rummaging among some papers that have not been disturbed 
for many years. There I found some words that he wrote two 
weeks before the Legion’s First National Convention at Min- 
neapolis in November, 1919. I regarded them, at the time, as 
sufficiently noteworthy to put away. After thirteen years I regard 
them as sufficiently noteworthy to quote. 

“The future of The American Legion is the future of five mil- 
lions of men; it is the aggregate of what these men individually 
think and do. 

“The American Legion intends that justice from the Govern- 
ment shall be extended to the men who served in the Army and 
Navy in this war, and to their dependents, but that this justice 
must include in its consideration every other man and woman in 
the land. Made up, as The American Legion is, of men from every 


D. Lindsley, former 
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Strange people and far-off lands aren’t that to Henry 


National Commander of The 
American Legion, who has been everywhere and seen 
almost everything 


class and walk of life, it will 
set its face against the su- 
premacy of any class in our 
American life. 

“There is no power that 
can destroy The American 
Legion except The American 
Legion itself. Its usefulness 
cannot be diminished except 
through its own acts. It will 
open its convention in Min- 
neapolis with solemn pur- 
pose. It will lightly pass on 
no big thing. It will be ruf- 
fled by no chance wind. It 
knows it has a task to do and 
will perform it.” 

When those words were 
uttered they represented a 
hope, and a hope that a great 
many men feared might 
never be realized. Now they 
represent a fact. The Legion 
has trod the way the leader 
ship of Henry Lindsley set it 
on in those critical days be 
tween the St. Louis Caucus 
in May and the first conven- 
tion in November of 1910, 
when he was at its head. It 
was arduous service. The 
obstacles staggering 
Lindsley served without pay, 
defrayed his own expenses, 
and a year later asked 
Franklin D’Olier to have the 
records checked to see if, by 
accident, the organization 
had ever made any disburse 
ments in connection with his 
official duties. 

Henry Dickinson Lindsley 
describes himself as a Tennesseean by birth and a Texan by adop 
tion. To this I think I shall add citizen of th: world by inclination 
and force of habit. Others have had as hard a time reaching him 
as I just had, for he is nearly always on the move. Travel is a 
passion, not diminished by the fact that at present he is recuper 
ating from a serious operation which interrupted his explorations 
of New Zealand. For Lindsley to visit a country is to master it 
Before he goes he studies its history and its arts. When he gets 
there he studies its people, first hand—the peasant in the field 
and the ruler on the throne. He knows his Europe particularly 
well. In addition to his other visits he toured the Continent by 
plane in 1926 for the then Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, to study the progress in civil aviation made by the vari- 
ous nations. He recounted his experiences (Continued on page 58) 
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All Greek to Madigan 


at three, to catch the Congressional to New 
York.” 

In the intervening three days, Madigan 
saw the wonders of Washington; purchased 
his equipment; wired home for more 
money. On Thursday, at three, he showed 
up at Colonel Humphries’ office, hoping 
that he would be given some sort of final 
examination in his duties as aide, thus 
affording him a positive, if embarrassing 
exit. But there was no examination and 
Colonel Humphries didn’t 
seem disposed to bother. Half 
a dozen assorted young ladies 
whom he off-handedly intro- 
duced as nieces, fluttered about 
his office and the gruff old war- 
rior was solicitous as to their 
tears. He told Madigan he 
would see him on the train. 

They rode in silence to New 
York. The colonel dozed a 
good deal, else Madigan might 
have found opportunity to tell 
him how little Greek he knew. 
However, he was commencing 
to realize that Colonel Hum- 
phries didn’t give a hang. 

In New York, before the 
boat sailed, he had just time to 
buy a Greek dictionary, see Al 
Jolson in “Sinbad the Sailor” 
and drop Joe Farrell a night 
letter: “If you had some edu- 
cation, some imagination and 
some luck you too might be 
embarking for Greece tonight 
stop There are no formations 
where I am going and nothing 
else where you are staying stop 
You deserve the worst.” 

The Azores, Gibraltar, Sal- 
onika; and then they found 
themselves settled in a four- 
story white house, with a 
courtyard. The infantrymen 
formed the guard. 

Their two officers turned 
out to be as dour a pair as Madigan could 
ever remember encountering. No cam- 
araderie in that direction. He and Colonel 
Humphries had a suite on the third floor. 
The colonel was too choleric to be pally. 
Besides, he soon had quite a list of fair 
nieces in Salonika and was devoted to them. 

So Madigan, naturally a most gregarious 
soul, and friendly as a collie pup, was 
driven to taciturnity. He couldn’t picture 
himself on confidential terms with the 
infantry officers, who evidently were a pair 
of melancholy sheep-herders, torn from 
rocky solitudes to serve their country; and 
hating it. Furthermore, he was faced by the 
grim fact that some day soon he would have 
to speak Greek. If he were voluble now, 
he must be voluble then. To escape that, 
he must cultivate a reputation as a man 
of few words. 

He tried for a pose of strong silence. He 
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“Quick, Mr. Murphy! 


(Continued from page 22) 
answered people in monosyllables. Sev- 
eral of the enlisted men seemed to be good 
fellows and Madigan longed to fling a 
festive crap with them, or tilt a modicum 
of cognac but dared not unbend. He must 
be silent Madigan. Meantime he boned 
up desperately on his Greek dictionary. 
He memorized a few simple phrases, such 
things as he might expect Colonel Humph- 
ries to say at some official gathering. 


His first test came after a week, in the 





dressing room.” 


form of a reception given by the local 
officials in the governor’s palace. Colonel 
Humphries, Madigan and the infantry 
officers, having made themselves resplen- 
dent, filed into an enormous and chilly 
room. 

Madigan, face a trifle more gaunt than 
usual, shadowed the colonel. The more 
unpleasant of the two infantry officers— 
that would be the first lieutenant—stuck 
close to Madigan. Was his object espion- 
age, Madigan wondered? Drat the man, 
if he hung any closer he would find himself 
trod upon, or get a well-placed kick in the 
shins. Wouldn’t dare squawk in front of 
all these dignitaries. 

A Greek general, than whom there is 
no more picturesque general extant, moved 
forward on a raised platform, while aides 
fell back on all sides of him like waves from 
the prow of an ocean liner. It was patent 


There’s a mouse in my 


that he was about to turn loose a speech 
of greeting. Colonel Humphries struck a 
receptive pose and bent a beetling brow 
on Madigan, silently urging him forward. 
As he moved, he noted out of the corner 
of his eye, both obnoxious infantry officers. 
They were smiling in a chill way, glancing 
at each other. Madigan had time to muse 
bitterly that here were these two guys, 
members of the same branch of the service, 
and nevertheless strangely hostile. If they 
had been aviators, natural and 
hereditary enemies, he would 
have understood their atti- 
tude. Ah, well. 

General Pangalos cleared 
his throat, blew a tentative 
blast through his mustachios 
and let fly. Nemesis now 
caught up with Madigan, and 
he stiffened under the impact. 
Around and about him surged 
a flood of alien syllables. At 
first, he struggled manfully to 
keep up, concentrating so in- 
tently that he feared his head 
would give way. He grasped 
fitfully at passing phonetics. 
Here and there he garnered 
such simple words as_ the 
Greek equivalents of “and” 
and “‘the”’ but soon he doubted 
his ears, even on this limited 
plane. His mind flashed back 
to an incident of his career as a 
student of semaphore signal- 
ing, when knowing only eight 
letters of the alphabet, he had 
optimistically tried one day to 
receive a long message. The 
bogging down was the same. 
His brain was numbed. 

Suddenly his presence of 
mind returned and he assumed 
an attentive pose, so that pres- 
ently, when the orator paused 
for a well-earned lungful of 
breath, Madigan was in the 
mood to turn gracefully to Colonel Hum- 
phries, with a rather authoritative air. He 
improvised: 

“The general says that he welcomes us 
as representatives of the great Republic 
across the seas; that there is a traditional 
friendship between America and Greece; 
that this is an historical and momentous 
occasion.” 

He looked past the colonel to the infan- 
try officers and was thrilled to see their thin 
smiles fade with astonishment. He be- 
came bold. He stood at ease as General 
Pangalos started out again. Madigan 
made no more attempt to follow syllables. 
Instead, he watched the general’s face. 
When he read elation there, he made a 
mental note to play the theme of Greco- 
American cordiality. When he read sad- 
ness, he decided to throw in a phrase or 
two about the heroic dead. After all, he 
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couldn’t go wrong. The general was sure 
to say the same old things. What else 
could a general utter, under these circum- 
stances, than the usual complimentary 
platitudes? Again, there was a pause. 

‘He says that the hearts of the people 
of Greece are glad; that little children play 
and dance in the sun, now that America 
has joined the Allies. Everyone knows 
the valor of the brave American soldiers, 
the fairness of their women and—the 
speed of their horses.” 





The colonel glanced quickly at him and | 


Madigan regretted that last momentary 
urge to levity. General Pangalos swung 
away again. Evidently he was hammering 
home his peroration. The other Greeks 
listened with bulging eyes; their interest 
was genuine. The general worked into a 
quick climax, threw his hands three times 
into the air, sobbed, beat ferociously on a 
table, trip-hammered out half a dozen 
words and sank into a chair. His retinue 
applauded him wildly and clapped him on 
the back. Madigan waited for silence. 

“The general says that the heroes of all 
time look down from the skies on this 
scene. The great men of antiquity smile 
as they see the Americans here. They have 
come to repay their ancient debt to Greece. 
For, in the days of the infant nation, did 
not Greece send one of her heroes to give 
aid—none other than the great-souled 
Kosciusko?” 

At once, Madigan sensed something had 
gone wrong. The Greeks hadn’t detected 
it. Nor, apparently, had the colonel. 
But the more offensive of the two infantry 
officers—who but the captain?—edged 
close. 

“That was a nice touch about Kos- 
ciusko,”” he whispered. ‘Except that 
most people think he was a Pole.” 

Colonel Humphries stepped forward 
now. He managed a few stock phrases 
of felicitation. Madigan contrived to re- 
member distantly appropriate words from 
the Greek dictionary, and repeated them. 
The meeting broke up. Madigan felt he 
had triumphed. 

A few days later there was a tea. Mad- 
igan was confident and things went off 
as he had expected. Colonel Humphries 
at first was half tight and fully dignified; 
later, fully tight and courtly in the old- 
world manner. The obnoxious infantry 
two were mere wraiths in the corners, flit- 
ting vaguely about, sampling punch, smiling 
vacuously. Madigan, the proper diplomat 
—suave; reserved of coursé, but in a strong, 
masterful way. No chit-chat. Nodding 
here and there, acknowledging introduc- 
tions, murmuring a word of French, per- 
chance, or of Greek, or of his native Ameri- 
can. He left early with the colonel, a bit 
reluctant that his skill was not put to a 
severer test. 

Madigan hoped, after this, that the 
infantry officers would prove themselves 
regular fellows. He made friendly over- 
tures and almost went to the extent of 
confessing his story. Something warned 
him against this frankness. They were 
notapproachable. (Continued on page 42) 
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eAll Greek to Madigan 


(Continued from page 41) 


Madigan gave up. Just two horses-neck- 
ties at heart and that was that. 

There came a lazy routine in the day’s 
duties and the members of the delicate 
foreign mission drowsed through a few 
uneventful weeks. Then there was a 
piece of interesting news. Colonel Hum- 
phries told it at mess: 

“Gentlemen, we are going to have vis- 
itors, a commission from home. It seems 
that Europe is full, just now, of groups of 
junketeers, official busybodies going about 
sight-seeing. Being stuck, as we are, in 
this out of the way spot, we have been 
spared their excursions. But now a dele- 
gation of eminent American-Greek schol- 
ars is on its way to visit us and to bring 
cheer to the hearts of the populace.” 

Madigan heard in a panic. Greek schol- 
ars! Bring cheer! Ye gods, what a break! 
He went at once to his room to devote 
serious thought to this menace. He rea- 
soned that he was the perfect interpreter 
under certain given conditions, namely, 
when no one present understood both 
languages. Let him have this set-up and 
two highballs and he, Madigan, would do 
credit to any orator alive, no matter what 
tongue he spoke. But this was unfair, 
this trap, for here were men who expertly 
understood both languages. Greek schol- 
ars, and, of course, English scholars, too. 
He wished he hadn’t tossed his Greek 
dictionary into the bay, in a moment of 
over-confidence. But he must think. He 
had a short time now for planning. There 
must be a way out. He grappled with the 
problem. 


everyone else he could find who knew some- 
thing about the pilot. He had examined 
the wreckage, but the airplane was so 
badly damaged that evidence of this sort 
might have been destroyed. He was leav- 
ing when he met a mechanic he knew. 
Having just reported for duty, this man 
had not seen the accident. 

The mechanic said he knew Jones, had 
helped put the Jones airplane away several 
times, that was all, and the inspector 
started to leave. But before he had reached 
the hangar door the mechanic called him 
back. 

“T do know something about that air- 
plane,” he said, “but I wouldn’t want it to 
get around.” 

“Come and take a walk,” the inspector 
replied. “You don’t have to worry about 
what you tell me.” 

The mechanic’s story furnished a new 
lead. He said that Jones had been in 
financial and domestic trouble, and that 
with this on his mind, had become some- 
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Next day brought a letter from Joe 
Farrell . . . “All join me in wishing you 
luck in your venture—to the extent that 
you escape the firing squad. Opinion 
seems to be unanimous here that you are a 
chuckle-headed sap to undertake a job 
like this that you haven’t the faintest 
qualifications for. Bill Jordan, who was 
a good lawyer in civil life, says the com- 
bined penalties for the things you have 
done come to five years in the jug. Figure 
it out for yourself some night, in the man- 
ual of courts martial.”’ 

Now that he had picked up a few words 
of the language, Madigan was able to 
gather, from the local newspapers, -that 
the visit of the eminent scholars was to be 
a gala affair. It seemed the stage was 
being set with meticulous care for his 
humiliation. 

He did look up the various penalties in 
the manual of courts martial. There were 
several headings under which his conduct 
could be classified, among them—‘‘con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man.” Totaling things up roughly he 
decided that the aggregate penalties were 
greater than that for desertion. He con- 
sulted time tables, not sure whether or not 
he was in earnest. What a place to desert 
from! The best bet was the steamer west, 
asa stowaway. But the next boat was not 
for four days and this was the one that the 
scholars were on. 

He pictured the scene of his downfall. 
All the chivalry and officialdom of Salonika 
would be there. The governor would 
speak, with a ringing opening sentence. 


eAirworthy 


(Continued from page 19) 


what careless about his plane. The bracing 
wires were loose. A few days before the 
accident Jones had made a flight, and upon 
his return told the mechanic that there was 
also something wrong with the controls. He 
had gone into a stall and fallen into a spin— 
but fortunately at a high enough altitude 
to recover. The mechanic wanted to check 
the controls and make whatever repairs 
were necessary, but Jones said no. Jones 
was qualified to repair his own plane, and 
he thought he would save money by doing 
so. 

“If I’d been here when he went up, I 
would have said something about the con- 
trols,” the mechanic continued. ‘Maybe 
he forgot, but probably he thought they 
were all right for just a fifteen-minute hop. 
That’s what did it, I know.” 

The inspector decided to make another 
examination of the wreckage, and the 
mechanic accompanied him. 

At one point in the fuselage of this air- 
plane the control wire leading to the ele- 


Then the crowd would wait for Lieutenant 
Madigan to interpret. The ghastly silence. 
The colonel—the visiting scholars—the 
infantry officers—chains. 

The fatal day dawned and the committee 
of scholars came in on the boat, per 
schedule, and went directly to their hotel 
to await the official greeting. Madigan 
found he had an hour to get ready for 
that reception—his doom. 

He loitered in his bathrobe, trying des- 
perately for bravado. An orderly brought 
the mail from the boat. The letters stirred 
him to new thought. Should he try to 
stow away on the boat and beat his way 
west? Should he bolt for the interior and 
try to go into hiding? No! He would 
face it, head up. The devil take the con- 
sequences; he, Madigan, had had his fling, 
come what might. 

He sprang to his feet and hurried with 
his shaving. He dressed with the greatest 
care. He would face them at the reception 
at his best. 

All ready now and a scant fifteen min- 
utes to get to the hotel. He picked up one 
of the letters the orderly had brought. 
It was from the Secretary of War, Washing- 
ton. Hetoreit open. It directed Lieutenant 
Madigan to proceed at once to Lyons, 
France, and report to Quartermaster 
Captain Mooney, to inspect silk for air- 
plane wings. 

Two weeks later, just arrived in Lyons, 
Madigan cabled Farrell: 

“Rotten luck I’m having. They signed 
an armistice just to keep me from learning 
the silk business.” 


vator flipper is led through a pipe. The 
inspector poked through the wreckage until 
he found this length of pipe with the 
stranded wire cable running through it. 
It was bent almost double by the crash. 

This was not the explanation of the ac- 
cident, however, for it was clear that this 
had happened when the airplane struck 
the ground. It took only a few moments to 
get the pipe into approximately its normal 
shape. Then the two men attempted to 
pull the cable out. It stuck tight. It was 
necessary for them to tie the end of the 
cable to the post and pull together on the 
pipe before they could separate them. On 
that part of the cable which had been in- 
side the pipe the inspector found a collar 
of twisted bits of wire. The cable had 
frayed, and the tiny strands, breaking one 
by one, had become entangled with each 
other, until they formed a ball large enough 
to prevent the cable moving within the 
pipe. 

This information made it clear, without 
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very much doubt, that the accident had 
been caused by careless maintenance, 
which had permitted the controls to be- 
come defective. But as a precaution a copy 
of the inspector’s report went to the En- 
gineering Section of the Department for 
possible action in connection with con- 
trol systems of the type of airplane in- 
volved. 


‘A 1932 DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


| 


| 


A point that must be stressed in con- | 


nection with this accident is that the 
mechanic who gave the most important 
testimony was unwilling that his part in 
the investigation should be known pub- 
licly. He did not want his employer to 
know that he was in possession of facts, 
which, if they had been known, might 
have resulted in grounding of the airplane. 
He did not wish to become involved in 
a law suit that might be brought by rela- 
tives of the dead passenger. He was within 
his rights in making this stipulation of 
confidence, and the inspector so accepted 
his testimony. 

To illustrate another phase of accident 
investigations, the case of Smith may be 
cited. Smith held a private pilot’s license, 
which does not convey the privilege of 
carrying persons or property for hire. 

It was not this latter provision that 
Smith disregarded, however, but a pro- 
vision of the Air Traffic Rules, which are 
to be observed by all aircraft while in 
flight. This particular rule stipulates that 
“no person shall acrobatically fly an air- 
craft . . . at any height over an established 


airport or landing field, or within 1,000} 


feet horizontally thereof.” 


Smith was a pilot experienced and skilled | 
enough to perform acrobatics, despite the | 


fact that he had never applied for a license 


of higher grade than private. However, he | 


made the mistake of stunting over an air- 
port and at a time when a Department of 
Commerce inspector was at the field. He 
finished his display with a sideslip into 
the field, misjudged his distance slightly 
and sideslipped so close to the ground that 
he did not have time to straighten out 
directionally before the landing was made. 
The plane spun around on the ground in 
what flyers call a ground loop.  This| 
sheared off the landing gear of the airplane | 
and broke a wing tip. 

The inspector’s report resulted in the 
grounding of the aircraft (meaning that it 
could not again be flown until repairs had 
been approved) and also the grounding of 
the pilot. 

Thus in virtually every accident a part 
of the testimony is obtained in confidence, 
because that is practically the only method 
by which complete and accurate informa- | 
tion may be secured. If the Aeronautics 
Branch had authority to hold public hear- | 
ings on accidents, to subpoena witnesses 
and to compel the giving of testimony, and 
if this testimony were debarred from civil | 
suits for damages, a different policy could 
be followed. With this authority, the 
Branch could give publicity to its findings, 
thus hastening correction of many defects 
and making clearer what constitutes safe 
and what unsafe flying. 
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NEW CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS GRANT MOTORISTS 
REVOLUTIONARY FREEDOM IN PERFORMANCE 


New freedom—freedom to tap the last 


atom of power in your motor—indepen- 


dence from all failures common to ordi<. 


nary spark plugs—a new declaration of 
independence, now, when the road calls 
and you expect your car to do its full duty. 


United States Patent 1852265 granted 
the Champion Spark Plug Company, 
gives the spark plug an entirely new 
meaning and importance. This sensation- 
al new Champion broadens and extends 
spark plug performance to new and 
unequalled limits— engine performance 
being thereby broadened and extended. 


The unique shape of the exclusive silli- 
manite core, shown above, is the secret 
of the truly remarkable results the new 
Champion Spark Plug produces. Silli- 
manite, in turn, made these scientific 
proportions possible. This exclusive 
Champion insulating material is the 
finest known to ceramic science. 


No matter what spark plugs you are now 
using, or what their age or condition, 
you obtain new maximum power, speed, 
acceleration, economy and dependabil- 
ity by installing the sensational new 
Champion Spark Plugs. 
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Pershing’s Lost (ause 


(Continued from page 15) 


normally resents from another nation it 
was war. 

‘How does it look, General?’’ we asked. 
‘What do you hear from Washington?” 

“What do you fellows hear?’’ he asked, 
smiling, and continued pacing beneath the 
cottonwoods. 

But wisely, as it transpired, Mr. Wilson 
did not want an Egypt or a Gallipoli on his 
hands. So Pershing sat tight and said 
nothing, as difficult and as personally irri- 
tating as his instructions must have been. 

Further in his letter referring to the cam- 
paign as his “‘lost cause,”’ the general says, 
“There is much about it still to be told.” 
There is. Some day doubtless he will tell 
it all. But I wonder if he will remember all 
the little things, the little things so trivial 
then as news, sO amusing, poignant or 
ironic now in retrospect. For example 
Booker, his personal cook, the general’s 
one luxury afield, who traveled proudly 
with him during most of the campaign in 
that rented Mormon car. His color was a 
rich chocolate and when not tending the 
general he specialized in the galloping 
dominoes. Once, having collected eleven 
fresh eggs, Booker trailed a nervous hen 
into a ’dobe hut and waited for her to lay 
the twelfth. She did—under the bed. 

This was in the early days of the cam- 
paign, in March, and we were camped near 
a little ranch settlement, San Geronimo, 
270 miles from the border. It was 7,500 


feet up in the Sierras and snowing. The 
wind-driven snow and sand cut like a knife. 
Even the horses suffered; they stood mis- 
erable and dejected at the picket lines like 
Pershing 


cattle drifting before a blizzard. 
had no tent, no 
table, not even a 
folding chair. To 
build a fire and not 
have it blow away 
we stretched a sun- 
dried bull hide be- 
tween two poles and 
squatted in its lee. 
All the available 
cavalry was afield; 
the general had as a 
headquarters guard 
possibly thirty men. 
This included 
scouts, guides and 
correspondents, the 
latter pecking at 
tabloid typewriters 
behind the bull hide. 
Only a few miles 
away the Seventh 
Cavalry, Custer’s 
old command, had 
hit Villa’s band, now 
nearly exhausted, 
killing thirty and 
scattering the sur- 
vivors. Villa him- 
self, wounded the 
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night before in a chance encounter with 
Carranza troops, was fleeing painfully in a 
buggy pursued by other cavalry units. It 
looked like the end. 

We waited, grimy and sand-pestered, 
tending the fire. The general would 
crouch with us behind the hide or crawl 
into his car out of the wind to censor our 
despatches, which we hoped to get back to 
the border by horse courier or airplane. As 
a mainstay we all ate the same thing: hard- 
tack fried in bacon grease. The army has a 
vigorous and a familiar name for it, not 
permitted here. 

Exploring the stream near which we were 
camped, the general made a great dis- 
covery. “Trout!” he exclaimed, as excited 
as a boy. We followed him to the creek 
bank, then stooped and squinted. There 
they were, fish all right. Then everybody 
laughed. 

“Why, General,” came theaccusing drawl 
of a Mormon guide, ‘“‘them are suckers!”’ 

Tracy, a bronc buster from Arizona trail- 
ing with the expedition, had his joke too. 
Squatting on his boot heels he listened 
solemnly while Pershing explained how the 
cavalry seemed to have Villa surrounded. 

“Uh-huh,” said Tracy. “Completely 
surrounded—on one side.” 

Tracy later distinguished himself by 
courting the beloved of a Villista chieftain 
in a manner altogether unique. He not 
only called on her in her ’dobe home, he 
brought his horse inside with him as well, 
stabling him, saddled, against any emer- 
gency, in a room adjacent to her boudoir 
while he discussed life and belles lettres 
with the senorita. 





Illinois Legidnnaires mobilize each year for the opening day of the 
State Fair at Springfield which is Veterans Day. Here is a glimpse 


of the parade last year 


One evening while we were still at San 
Geronimo an unforgettable incident oc- 
curred. It was on a Sunday, about dusk. 
The wind had died down and there was a 
hush in the valley. The general was sitting 
on an empty box, his chin in his hand, 
silent. No one with the expedition ever 
mentioned the great tragedy of his life, 
which had occurred only a few months 
previously, the death by fire at the Presidio 
at San Francisco of his wife and three of his 
four children. But in such moments as 
these we felt his mood and understood. 

As he sat now a rickety wagon appeared 
and halted. In it were a Mexican woman 
and three small children, and four peon 
musicians. As we learned later they had 
been playing at a felicitation, or birthday 
celebration, up the valley. 

The woman and the children remained in 
the wagon. The musicans got out timidly 
and lined up: a fiddler, a guitar player, a 
cornetist and a thin little fellow with a 
huge bass viol. 

Nobody said anything. Seeing that 
they were not going to be shot, they began 
to play and sing. The acoustic properties 
of the mountains must have been superla- 
tive, for the music sounded very sweet. 
They played sad Spanish love songs and 
then rollicking dance music and finally, 
doubtless with some apprehension, La 
Cucharacha. This was Villa’s song, ‘“‘The 
Cockroach.”” Ribald, bold and debonair, 
it has, or did have, five hundred stanzas 
telling with a brave swing of his prowess 
and his exploits in war and love as well. 

They finished breathless. We all ap- 
plauded and cried, “Mas!” A battered 

sombrero collected 

silver; as an encore 

ie 4 Adeleta was ren- 

dered, and then 
there was a pause. 

The general rose 
and moved off in the 
twilight. Another 
pause. The musi- 
cians stood shuffling 
and half afraid, won- 
dering if the jefe 
had been offended. 


Reassured by our 
attitude they 
smiled and 


strummed tenta- 
tively, awaiting a 
suggestion and our 
wishes. 

“Play La Palo- 
ma,’ some one of 
the group said. 

They started it, 
then stopped sud- 
denly, startled. 

The general’s aide 
had raised his hand, 
commanding them 
to stop. 
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He spoke to us, lowering his voice. 
“That was a favorite tune of Mrs. Persh- | 
ing’s,” he said. He glanced toward the | 
general. We all did. 

Pershing had halted. He turned and 
came slowly back to the group. 

“T liked that,” he said. “Why did they 
stop? Tell them to play La Paloma, please, 
for me.” 

Puzzled and pleased, the peons played; 
and a little later we stood by the fire and 
watched them as they disappeared in the 
darkness of the valley. . . . 

Subsequently other Mexicans came to 
camp, but not with music. There were 
two hundred of them, roaming federal 
troops, well mounted and well armed, 
suspicious and hostile at the presence of 
the Americans in the country. At their 
head was Luis Herrera, a swashbuckling 
general who had fought with Villa and 
against him. At the moment he was sup- 
posed to be loyal to the Carranza govern- 
ment and detailed to co-operate with 
Pershing in the pursuit of Villa. Anyway, 
he was roaming about Chihuahua much as 
he saw fit. 

His band circled the camp cautiously 
like Indians before they rode in, as though 
fearful of a trap. The general eyed them, 
rubbing his chin. With his scant equip- 
ment and meagre escort, the situation had 
its possibilities. 

However, with considerable show of 
ceremony an orderly was detailed to take 
Herrera’s horse as he dismounted; Booker 
swept a space clean of camp litter, and in 
this space on empty gas tins the general 
and his visitor took seats. Herrera’s men 
stood nearby leaning on their rifles. The 
rank and file remained with their horses 
and their ammunition—about fifty yards 
away. 

Herrera spoke in a low voice. He had 
fine white teeth. He began to question 
Pershing. How large a force did the 
Americans have afield? Where were they? 
How far south were they going? How long 
were they going to stay in Mexico? 

Pershing shrugged. He addressed Her- 
rera. How many men did he have? Where 
was ie going? How many federal troops 
were hunting Villa, and where were they? 

Seeing that it was a case of dog eat dog 
and possibly divining that the general was 
not a garrulous sort of person, Herrera 
bowed with Latin courtesy, mounted a 
pacing roan and rode away. 

I wonder if he is alive? He made history 
that day. Stripped of its urbanity, his 
speech was a warning that the Americans 
had gone far enough in Mexico. The next 
time our troops came in contact with the 
federals there was open fighting. It 
brought Pershing’s pursuit of Villa to an 
end. And the way he met the situation 
and obeyed orders led to his selection to 
command the troops in France. That and 
his past record. Leonard Wood remained 
at home; and almost automatically Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was barred from a command. 

The end of the drive in Mexico came in a 




















The Legionnaire of 1918 
who has made good by 1932 


Biccciine to the Legion’s own 
figures, the average Legionnaire has increased his income from 
$1,934 in 1920 to $3,693 in 1931. He is 37 years old, has a growing 
family, is only half way to the point of maximum earning power, 
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peon cornfield; the fighting that brought it 








about occurred just (Continued on page 46) 
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Pershing’s Lost (oause 


outside the town of Parral. The corn- 
field was near the little settlement of Sa- 
tevo, nearly five hundred miles from the 
border and not far from the Durango line. 
This was Pershing’s farthest south, and 
there he pitched his last gypsy camp. 

To reach it he motored for three days 
from San Geronimo. And there, without 
field radio, without even a buzzer line, cut 
off from Washington, out of direct touch 
with his own cavalry, and with an escort 
now reduced to less than twenty men, he 
climbed stiffly from his car, directed that 
what few cars and trucks he had be as- 
sembled for protection—and slept. 

It was a bright moonlight night, April 
11, 1916. Before turning in we pooled the 
small supply of food and ate. The general 
didn’t say much. He had made this forced 
run on reports from 
our aviators that the 
cavalry had picked up 
Villa’s trail again and 
was about to strike him. 
The bandit was still 
traveling in the battered 
buggy, his immediate 
command shrunk to 
forty men, his wound 
gangrenous. He had 
passed the little mining 
village of Cusihuirachic 
and was heading either 
for Parral or the Du- 
rango line. Using a 
crude parachute 
dropped by airplane, 
Pershing directed his 
troops to close in and 
finish up the job. En- 
gaged in the enveloping 
movement, the seats of 
their britches out, were 
the Thirteenth, under 
Tompkins; the black 
Tenth, Colonel W. C. 
Brown; the Eleventh, 
Howze; and Custer’s old 
Seventh under Dodd. 

Custer... Aswelay therein the moonlight 
I have a feeling somehow that the general 
thought of him and the Black Hills mas- 
sacre. Perhaps we all did; in any event I 
did. Just a cornfield in the bright moon- 
light; four automobiles and three trucks in 
a ragged square, with bed-rolls and what- 
have-you plugging the gaps between the 
wheels. 

About a quarter of a mile away, over a 
hill, we could see the glow of camp fires: 
Carranza troops, friends of Luis Herrera’s, 
like ourselves waiting, wondering. Only 
they were now hunching for Villa to escape. 
We had passed these troops reaching camp. 
They appeared docile and unconcerned 
enough until our cars plunged into a thicket 
of mesquite. Then shots came, about a 
hundred of them. Everybody ducked; no 
casualties. The general’s car, leading, es- 
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caped clean. One truck, gas-laden, way in 
the rear, stalled, and the mechanics of the 
Aero Squadron, including Pablo, a chitter- 
ing Filipino cook, did some shooting of their 
own, firing at the red flashes coming from 
the brush. 

In the cornfield our party surrounded 
Pershing. 

“Trying to get you, General?” 

“What do you think?” he said. 

He walked about, inspecting the barri- 
cade of cars, directing also that the inside 
be skirted with shallow trenches. 

We shrugged and grinned. There was 
no way to get the story back anyway. 

Inspection of riflesand side arms followed, 
including those issued to the correspondents, 
five of us: Floyd Gibbons, Robert Dunn, 
Blakeslee of the Associated Press, Utect, a 


the general’s breathing, deep and regu- 
eae 

The Mexicans did not attack. Dawn. 
We all sat up like so many prairie dogs and 
grinned at the rising sun. 

But what of Villa and the cavalry, eighty 
miles away? Plenty had happened: but 
not to Villa. He was gone now, for good. 
On the edge of Parral a Carranza detach- 
ment had met the Thirteenth and started 
shooting. There was a general fight. Two 
troopers of our squadron were killed with 
the first volley; six were wounded and 
Major Frank Tompkins got a bullet through 
his shoulder. In a running engagement 
that followed thirty Mexicans were killed. 

War with Mexico? .. And what did 
Pershing do? Well, he was still camping in 
the cornfield and for two days he didn’t 
know what had oc- 
curred. First news of 
the fight, a Mexican ver- 
sion, came to him by 
airplane. The pilot was 
Benjamin D. Foulois, 
now a major general 
and Chief of the Air 
Service. He was a cap- 
tain then, bronzed and 
slender, the Army’s 
“First Aviator.”” Trust- 
ing to God and a dinky 





little ship, mostly God, 





he flew to Chihuahua 
City, learned there of the 
encounter whence it had 
been telegraphed by the 
Mexicans, and brought 
back the story to the 
general. 

“Uh,” said Pershing. 





But he was as mad as 





hell. It had cost him 








“Would you mind dropping this in the box on the way out?” 


thin chap from Texas, pinch-hitting for the 
New York World, and myself. 

I had lost my rifle. The general frowned. 

“Soldiers don’t lose their rifles,”’ he said. 

“No, sir, they don’t, soldiers,” I said. 

He was sitting on a dinky cot, one socked 
foot in his hand. He had a small wall tent 
brought by one of the trucks, and he was in 
this, outside the barricade. 

Within the barricade Booker, still proud- 
ly with us, breathed on his magic bones. 
We correspondents, taking turns holding a 
smoky lantern, wrote as best we could. 
The big moon, rising higher, touched 
everything with a luminous and breath- 
taking beauty. Sentries paced the hills. 
The coyotes yipped, a thousand of them, it 
seemed. We all took off our boots—and 
that’s about all we did take off—and 
stretched out in our blankets. I could hear 


Villa. 

What would he 
do? 

Marooned as he was, 
he had two alternatives. 
He could dig in deeper, 
order the cavalry to join him and thus 
assured of personal protection make his 
way north to the first base of importance, a 
hundred and eighty miles away; or he could 
make a dash for it alone, leaving the cav- 
alry to hold its ground, ready to resume the 
hunt for Villa in spite of and in the face of 
the federals—provided Washington would 
sanction it. He sent couriers to the Thir- 
teenth for its version of the affair, directed 
all the cavalry to unite for mutual protec- 
tion pending further orders and started 
infantry moving south to back them up. 
Then he awaited Woodrow Wilson’s ver- 
dict. War—or not? All of Mexico was now 
aflame. 

What orders came to him he never dis- 
closed. We could only guess. But it was 
an easy guess when we were told to pack 
our stuff and get ready to trek back. 
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On Saturday, April 16, 1916, we piled in | 
the cars and headed toward our own bor- 
der. We drove all day and all night. 
Pershing sat grim and silent, his big frame | 
taking the jounces of the rocky trails. He 
was suffering with indigestion. At dawn | 
Sunday we fetched up at a base he had es- | 
tablished behind him, at Namiquipa. Here 
there was adequate field radio and he | 
could send to the War Department a full 
account of the affair at Parral, with his | 
recommendations. 

As we neared the place we could hear | 
men’s voices singing. Presently over a rise | 
in the road a column of marching troops 
swung into view. They were the Sixth and 
the Sixteenth Infantry, Regulars. 

Behind them came the guns and the 
ammunition carts of the Fourth Field | 
Artillery. As the men recognized Pershing | 
they broke into a cheer. My throat hurt | 
me: we knew what their exultant thought 
was. They had hiked miles, until their 
dogs hurt, and at last they were going to 
see action! It was war and the cavalry 

_wasn’t going to hog it all. 

I felt like shouting to them, “Don’t hope 
too much, boys.” It was great to hear 
them sing. 

Pershing’s lips went into a tight smile; he 
saluted. I don’t know whether he wanted 





to shout or not. 

That night I sent to my paper by army | 
radio, and General Pershing censored it, a | 
despatch in which I said: 

“The United States Punitive Expedi- | 

tion directed against Pancho Villa and 

his followers has come to a standstill. 

Whether the halt is to be permanent 

or not depends on circumstances be- 

yond the control of General Pershing. 

But from a military standpoint he has 

for the time being come to the end of 

his lane . . .” 

He stroked his chin, pencil raised, read- 
ing. Astubborn look invaded his face. He 
asked: “Is that your deduction?” 

I nodded. He sat a moment, then: | 

“All right, send it!” 

In June we had other fighting with the | 
Carranza troops, as referred to at the out- | 
set of this narrative, in which, on recon- | 
naisance with the Tenth Cavalry, Captain 
Boyd and Lieutenant Adair were killed. | 
Still we did not strike back. Pershing was 
in permanent camp then, a hundred and 
twenty-five miles from the border. There 
he stayed, patient, dogged, taciturn, won- | 
dering what next. Although he did not 
know it, the next was to be France. . . . 

Villa’s wound healed. He came out of 
the mountains. Granting amnesty to him, | 
the Mexican government gave him a ha- 
cienda on condition that he lay down his 
arms and disband his forces. He did. He | 
became a farmer, only to be assassinated by 
his fellow countrymen. Pershing shook 
his hand once, before the Columbus raid, | 
on the international bridge between El 
Paso and Juarez. Villa stood grinning. 
Life is strange. Bandit, killer and unlet- 
tered peon, he was destined then to do his 








FROM THE LIPS OF A CHILD 


by ALBERT DORWE 
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MAMA, AUNTIE MAY'S 
SWEETIE 1S DOWNSTAIRS 


HUSH, DORIS. LITTLE GIRLS 
MUSTNT TALK THAT WAY 





$O HE'S BACK. WONT TAKE'NO” 
FOR AN ANSWER, EVIDENTLY 


| BELIEVE MAY REALLY LIKES 
HIM. BUT SHE SAYS SHE CAWT 
MARRY A MAN WHO IS CARELESS 
ABOUT 'B.O: 














NEXT DAY 
OH, HELLO DORIS! 
HOW ABOUT HAVING 
AN ICE CREAM SODA 
WITH ME? 
1 SAW You AT OUR 
HOUSE LAST NIGHT, 
CALLING ON 
AUNTIE MAY 














ARE YOU SURE 
SHE SAID'B.O/? 


| NEVER FELT 
SO CLEAN IN 
MY LIFE. ME FOR 


LIFEBUOY — AND 


YOURE NICE. 1 LIKE 
NO MORE “B.0° 


YOU. AUNTIE MAY 
DOES, TOO. SHE 
SAID SHED MARRY 
YOU IF IT WASNT 
FOR "8.0: 


























bit in France, through the man sent out to 
get him. 
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SIX WEEKS LATER 


GOOD! SHE 
'M GOING TO DESERVES IT 
HAVE DORIS FOR 
FLOWER GIRL 
AT OUR 
WEDDING 





Summer heat “B.O” 


(body odor) 

O ONE ever means to let “B.O.” 

(body odor) offend. Here’s the easy 
way to guard against “B.O.”— even on the 
hottest, sultriest days. Bathe regularly with 
Lifebuoy. Lathers instantly — abundantly 
— in hot or cold water, hard or soft. This 
creamy, searching lather purifies and deo- 
dorizes pores—stops“B.O:"Removes germs 
from hands— helps protect health. Its pleas- 
ant, hygienic scent vanishes as you rinse. 


Complexions improve 


Lifebuoy’s bland, deep-cleansing lather 
gently frees pores 
of impurities — 
makes the skin 
glow with health, 
Adopt Lifebuoy. 


A PRODUCT OF 











LEVER BROTHERS CO. 











GOVERNMENT 
JOBS 


& 





| 
$1260 to $3400 | 
A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Ex-Service Men Get 
Preference 








These are steady positions Strikes, poor business con- | 
ditions, or politics will not affect them Government em- 
ployees get their pay for twelve full months every year. 


$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. $79.17 
each pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, the 
maximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. 


Railway Postal Clerks 





Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, 


have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 
days). Om long runs, they usually work 3 days and have 3 
days off duty or in the same proportion. During this 
off duty and vacation their pay continues just as though 
they were working. They travel on a pass when on busi- 
ness. When they grow old, they are retired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a year 
and automatically increase $100 a year to $2,100 and 
$2,300. They also have 15 days’ paid vacation. 


IMMIGRANT INSPECTOR—CUSTOMS INSPECTOR 


Salary $2,100 to commence Work connected with Im- 
migration and Customs examinations of incoming pas- 
sengers from foreign countries 


iS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with nord present or your 
prospective condition perhaps changing ae itions fre- 
quently, no chance in sight for PERMA ENT employ- 
ment; frequently ont of “y position and 
the year’s average salary very low DO 
YOU GET $1,900 EVERY YEAR? 
YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT / 
YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET 
$2,100 TO $2,700 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 
Experience is usually unnecessary and 
political influence is not permitted. Let 
us show you how. 
GET FREE LIST OF 
POSITIONS 
Tear it off and mail it 


Fill out the following coupon. 
today-—now, at once 

This investment of two cents for a postage 
result in your getting a Government Job 


stamp may 


ee ee ee ee ee ey ee ee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept. T191, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full descrip- 
tion of the position checked below; (2) Free Copy of 32- 
page book, “‘How to Get a Government Job*’ 
(3) A list of the U. 8S. Government Jobs now obtainable; 
(4) Tell me all about preference given to ex-service men. 


C) Railway Postal Clerk ..($1,900-$2,700) 
C1) Post Office Clerk ($1,700-$2,300) 
() City Mail Carrier ($1,700-$2, 100) 
() Rural Mail Carrier ($2, 100-$3,400) 
C) Clerk at Washington, D. C. ... ($1,260-$2,500) 
C) Immigrant Inspector .. ($2, 100-$3,000) 
C) Inspector of Customs ($2, 100-$3,300) 


'Was member of signal detail, 


| work to present time. 


| 1918. 


| charged in January, 


Who's Who in Flospital 


(Continued from page 25) 


1932. About six years of last period of serv- 
ice spent in hospitals, undergoing seventeen 
operations. Four additional operations in 
army general hospital. Was not entitled to 
disability compensation during active serv- 


ice. Expected discharge from hospital in 
| spring, 


1932. No plans for future. No 
dependents. 

Brown, GEorGE W. (Colored). Age 41. 
Born in Southwest; came East as a boy. 


Attended public schools. Employed as 


| porter when inducted into service, spring 
| of 1918. Detailed for special instruction in 


radio. Overseas with a casual company and 
assigned to field artillery regiment in train- 
ing camp in France. Developed severe 
stomach disorder and received treatment at 
base hospital. Artillery rejoined division 
in October, 1918, and participated in 
scheduled advance on enemy lines which 
was stopped on following day by Armistice. 
stringing 
telephone lines, and under heavy shell fire 
and gas. Treatment at field hospital ac- 
count continued stomach trouble. Re- 


| turned to States, discharged in spring of 


1919, and obtained employment as mes- 
senger under civil service, continuing same 
Heart trouble de- 
veloped besides stomach disorder. Private 
doctors and finally applied for government 
aid, getting out-patient treatment. Was 
able to continue work. Last winter condi- 
tion became worse, and was admitted to 
army general hospital for treatment, ob- 
servation, rest, etc. Married, separated. 
No. children. Lives with dependent 
parents. 

TECKLEY, RussEtL R. Age 39; home in 
Mid-Western State. Grade and high 
schools, bu-iness college. Employed as 
salesman when he enlisted in the National 
Guard and assigned to infantry regiment, 
during fall of 1917. To France in March, 
While in training in quiet sector, 
area was heavily shelled and he was severe- 
ly gassed, losing power of speech. Sent 
to evacuation hospital and thence to base 
hospital in France, and later to hospital in 
England. Returned home in December, 
1918, with casual company. When dis- 
1919, it was recom- 
mended that he enter hospital for treat- 
ment, but eager to return home and to 
work, he accepted regular honorable dis- 
charge. Resumed work as salesman and 
continued until fall of 1920, when he ap- 
plied for examination at Veterans Bureau 
regional office. Sent to tuberculosis sana- 
torium and later to veterans hospital; 
patient for two years. Disability service- 
connected and temporary-total compensa- 
tion granted. Arrested case. Worked for 
five years at odd light jobs and again sent 
to hospital in 1925. Returned home in 1929, 


| and following year again entered hospital. 


Name 


Addres 
Use This Coupen Before You Mistay it. 
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Now patient in veterans hospital with 
rating of permanent-total disability. Has 
no definite plans but hopes for eventual 


discharge from hospital and expects to live 
in section of country where climate is bene- 
ficial and take care of himself. Not 
married. 

PARMINGTON, Mrs. ANNE CoRNELL. At- 
tended public schools and business college 
in Eastern city. As alternative to stage 
career, father signed waiver for her enlist- 
ment in U. S. Navy Reserve Forces in 
July, 1917, when she was 17 years of age. 
Served as a Yeoman (F) on several naval 
stations. Developed a serious cough while 
on duty and medical officers recommended 
a transfer to a station nearer home. Dis- 
charged from regular service during sum- 
mer of 1920 but continued under civil serv- 
ice until April, 1922, when sick leave was 
obtained. During latter period spent time 
in private sanatorium for treatment. Mar- 
ried to World War veteran and has three 
boys. Applied to Veterans Bureau in 1929 
for examination, sent to sanatorium for ob- 
servation of pulmonary condition. Fall of 
1931, sent to diagnostic center where a 
tumor on the upper lobe of lung was dis- 
covered, and removed by operation. Re- 
ceiving total compensation for non-service- 
connected disability. Endeavoring to 
establish service connection. 

COLENGRO, JOHN. Age 38. Home in East- 
ern city. Born in Europe, being brought to 
United States when very young. Grade 
schools and two years of high school. Em- 
ploved as type-setter when inducted into 
service spring of 1918. Assigned to infantry 
regiment and during an offensive in 1918, 
hand was torn off and body wounds sus- 
tained by shrapnel. Wounds dressed at 
first-aid station, then to field hospital and 
later to several base hospitals in A. E. F. 
before return to States. Traumatic neuro- 
sis in amputated arm. Entered general 
hospital and underwent several operations. 
Discharged, but wound not entirely healed, 
bone protruding. Married, two children. 
Vocational training for few months; em- 
ployed short time as inspector and inter- 
preter. Resumed vocational training, com- 
pleting course in languages. Outpatient 
constantly during this period. 
1929, enlarged neuroma developed on 
stump of arm and re-entered hospital for 
operation. Obtained employment as proof- 
reader on large city newspaper, working at 
this job about five years. During 1930 to 
diagnostic center for diagnosis and observa- 
tion; discharged as cured and no operation 
recommended. Upon complaint, returned 
to general hospital for operation. Relieved 
of some pain, but condition diagnosed as 
inflamed median nerve for which there is 
no definite relief. Discharged and returned 
to newspaper job; later obtained position 
under civil service. Returned to hospital 
and still a patient. Nothing in prospect 
when he leaves. Receiving total-permanent 
disability compensation. 

BRONSON, THOMAS. Age 4o. Living with 
wife and two children in South. Was a 
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farmer and operated sawmills when in- 
ducted into service during fall of 1917 and 
assigned to infantry regiment. Six feet tall 
and weighed 190 pounds. In A. E. F., dur- 
ing offensive, was severely gassed, sent to 


first-aid station and ticketed for hospital. | 


While awaiting ambulance, decided condi- | 


tion not serious, tore off ticket and re- 
turned to company in lines. The same day 
was struck by shrapnel and wounded in 
neck and hip. Treated at field hospital and 
within two weeks returned to outfit. After 
Armistice suffered with severe swelling of 
stomach, limbs and genitals, and returned 
to field hospital. Lost sight completely for 
two weeks, diagnosed as result of bron- 
chitis and later as due to sinus trouble. 
Treated for chronic nephritis. Transferred 
to base hospitals in A. E. F. and returned 
home in sick-bay of transport. In several 
army hospitals after return; discharged, 
summer of 1910, with rating of less than ten 
percent disability and no compensation. 
Married after discharge. Obtained em- 
ployment as engineer on steam shovels, but 
was forced to give up job. Treated by pri- 
vate doctors. In 1921 applied to Veterans 
Bureau for treatment of stomach and kid- 
neys; outpatient at dispensaries. Con- 
tinued at work when able, obtaining light 
jobs. In 1925, patient in emergency hospi- 





| 
| 





| 


tal after fainting spell. Obtained license | 
and got position as engineer. Suffered from | 


sinus, spasms and stomach condition. To 
diagnostic center during winter of 1925, re- 
fused operation, placed on diet, and dis- 
charged following spring. Resumed work 
when able, having recurring spasms. Re- 
turned to diagnostic center, spring of 1932, 
for observation, examination and treatment. 
Receiving minimum non-service-connected 
compensation, although he has records of 
hospital treatment in A. E. F., authority to 
wear wound chevrons, etc. Eyes still in bad 
condition. Continues as patient in hospital. 
Woopwarb, CHESTER J. Age 32. Left 
public schools when in fifth grade to assist 
at home. Enlisted April, 1917, for four- 
year hitch in Navy, at age of 16 years, 9 
months, after obtaining mother’s permis- 
sion. Training period and assigned to 
battle-ship as gun-pointer. Transferred to 
duty in transport service. Serving as gun- 
pointer on transport, claims gun exploded 
while firing at submarine, causing him to 
lose hearing in one ear and to suffer shock. 
Treated for ear condition in naval hospital, 
returning to transport service. Ear condi- 
tion still bad, and forced to apply for dis- 
charge during summer of 1919. Vocational 
training for full period until fall of 1923, re- 
ceiving training pay. Married during this 
time and daughter born. Received treat- 
ment from time to time at army hospital. 
Returned to work. No improvement in ear 
condition; continued treatment at home. 
Early in 1931, ear and face badly swollen 
and treatment received through Veterans 
Bureau for several weeks. Had no steady 
employment. Began to suffer fainting 
spells and sent to hospital for observation. 
Has been receiving disability compensation 
im amounts varying from $9 to $57 per 
month. Is still a patient in hospital. 


JULY, 1932 








*WATCH FOR THESE DANGER SIGNALS OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Caused by the germ—tinea trichoph 


itself in several different ways, usuaily between the toes —sometimes by 
redness, or skin-cracks, or tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist or develop dryness with little scales. Any one of 


calls for immediate treatment ! 


yyton—"*Athlete’s Foot” may first show 





Doctors, health officials, newspapers 
WARN AGAINST EPIDEMIC OF 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Don’t neglect itching, peel- 

ing toes, blisters; red, raw, 

eracked skin; these can exact 
a heavy penalty 


F THERE'S any doubt as to how alarm- 

ing this epidemic of “Athlete’s Foot” 
has become, just glance through the news- 
paper clippings printed above. 

ous notice nothing more than an itch- 
ing between your toes—don’t think it can’t 
mean danger. For usually that’s the way 
“Athlete’s Foot” begins. 

Next the skin may turn white, feel moist, 
unwholesome. Or it may turn red, as it 
often does, producing a rawness sometimes 
so painful that shoes cannot be worn. 

n’t let this happen to you! And above 
all beware of om in the skin through 
which blood poisoning, lockjaw and ery- 
sipelas may pass into the blood stream. 


Watch your step in places where 
“Athiete’s Foot” abounds 


There is only one answer as to why millions 
of people fall prey to this insidious disease. 
And that answer 1s, that the tiny ringworm 


erms which cause this infection lurk by the 
Billions in the very places people go to pro- 
mote health—on odes ks, on the edges 
of swimming pools, on locker- and dressing- 
room floors, in gyms and bathhouses—even 
in your own spotless bathroom. 


Use Absorbine Jr. to kill the 
germs of “Athlete's Foot” 


You may have the first symptoms* of 
“Athlete's Foot” without knowing it until 
you examine closely the skin between your 
toes. At the slightest sign, douse on 
Absorbine Jr. morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests have dem- 
onstrated that Absorbine Jr. kills quickly, 
when it reaches the germ. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so beneficial that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. There is 
too much at stake to trust relief to a “just- 
as-good-as.”” There is nothing like tien 
bine Jr. Take a bottle along on every out- 
ing; that’s wise precaution. Price, $1.25. 
ian ee ome write os F. Young, Inc., 

yman St.,Springfield, 
ag In Gonadhe fs 
Building, Montreal. 





FOR SUNBURN, TOO! Simply douse cooling Absorbine Jr. on burning, 
feverish skin, after every exposure. It takes out the sting and encourages 
a sun-tan coat. No unpleasant odor, not greasy. Wonderful, too, for 


insect bites, bruises, burns, sore muscles. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
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The Legion's 
on the march 
oe 0 


PORTLAND 


The Big Parade to the Western 
Front is due to reach Portland 
September 12th—via Great 
Northern. What a convention 
that's going to be—and what 
a trip out there! Some of the 
most majestic scenery in 
America lines the path your 
Legion Special will follow— 
great rivers, the Rockies, the 
open range, the Columbia 
River Gorge. 


Go to the Convention—and go 
the right way, the clean, cool, 
cinderless, scenic way,go Great 
Northern. It’s the route your 
friends will be taking. Free 
side-trips to Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, can be arranged. 


One-way fare for the round-trip 
between starting point and 
Portland will be granted Legion- 
naires and their families. 


For complete information 
write A. J. Dickinson, Great 
Northern, St. Paul, Minn. 





Route of the famous 


EMPIRE BUILDE 
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down in the book of rules called the 
Constitution. 

The people would not be taxed again 
without their consent. All revenue meas- 
ures were to originate in the House of Rep- 
| resentatives elected by direct popular vote. 
| An oath of loyalty to the Constitution took 
| the place of that to his majesty on the part 
of all office-holders from the President 
down. Lest popular passion prevail, be- 
fore it was tempered by second thought, a 
three-fourths vote of the States was re- 
quired to amend the Constitution. There 
were other ‘“‘checks and balances.” 

Lest the President might develop the 
| king habit he was restricted to the execu- 

tion of measures passed by Congress. Lest 

jhe might be chosen by a Congressional 
| cabal he was elected by direct popular vote; 
| the people’s man no less than a member of 
|the House of Representatives. All his 
| actions and the actions of Congress were 
subject to the test of constitutionality by 
the Supreme Court, which the forefathers 
made the guardian of the book of rules, the 
umpire of all legal disputes. 

All this we read in our schoolbooks. You 
| know it, and I know it, when we are re- 
| minded of it. But all of us have a weakness 

for forgetting it on election day. 

Of late we have heard a good deal about 
quick government action in European 
| countries compared to our slow action in 
| dealing with a national crisis. Europeans 
tell us that, in the century and a half since 
our Constitution was adopted, they have 
developed an improved book of rules out of 
the evolution of experience to fit modern 
needs. 
| In Europe kings and presidents are 
figureheads. If we take Great Britain for 
| an example, we find that the chief executive 
| and leader of his party—in the sense that 
| our President is—sits in Parliament. So do 
| all the cabinet ministers who combine the 
|duties of our own Cabinet officers with 
those of the heads of our Congressional 
| committees. 
| Ifa major measure of the party in power 
| is voted down, then the “government falls.” 
|The outs come in. A new premier and 
| cabinet take office. 
“Vote against our bill, and its defeat 
| means we may have to ‘go to the country’,” 
says the premier in snapping the whip of 
| party discipline over a recalcitrant member. 
| That is, in six weeks that member will be 
‘up before his constituents for re-election 
|instead of serving out his regular term, 
| which may last another five years if his 
| party is not voted down. 
| “My people won’t stand for this bill,” 
says a member of Congress who knows he 
| will not be up for re-election, anyhow, be- 
fore the end of his regular term. “I won't 
even be renominated. Our party will lose a 
seat. You’ve got to make the changes I 
want in the bill, or I won’t vote for it.” 

“And if we make the changes you want,” 








| «More Than the Presidency 


(Continued from page 13) 


replies the helpless party leader, ‘other 
members not in favor of it will not vote for 
it lest they be beaten in their districts— 
while the nation as a whole demands the 
bill.” 

Since the President is elected for four 
years, while one-third of the Senate and all 
the members of the House come up for 
re-election every two years, the President 
may have an opposition Congress for the 
second half of his term. Our forefathers 
seem not to have visualized our present 
two-party system, or at least its effects. 
Presidents Cleveland, Harrison, Taft, and 
Wilson, as well as Hoover, had a Con- 
gressional majority against them in the 
final two years of their terms. On such 
occasions, the President’s friends and par- 
tisans blame Congress, and the opposition, 
in turn, blames him, for stalling the 
government cart. 

But the President has the power, the 
negative power of veto, which can be over- 
ridden only by a two-thirds vote of Con- 
gress. This is his greatest power. Second 
to it is that he may call a special session of 
Congress, and pass on his recommenda- 
tions to Congress as he does in his annual 
message. Wilson called one in 1917 for the 
Declaration of War against Germany; 
Hoover called one in 1929 for the revision 
of the tariff. 

Another constitutional check prevents 
the new Congress from promptly carrying 
out the people’s mandate which they regis- 
tered on election day. Unless the President 
called a special session of the Congress 
elected in November, 1930, it did not meet 
until December, 1931, more than a year 
after its election. Within a year France 
has had two or three changes of cabinet. 
Great Britain changed its government— 
or administration as we call it—without a 
general election, over night, in the crisis of 
last fall, when she went off the gold 
standard. 

At best the President could call a special 
session of the Congress elected in Novem- 
ber, 1930, but only after March fourth, 
1931. For the Congress that served from 
December to March was the old Con- 
gress elected in 1928. It included members 
who had been beaten at the polls or who 
had retired from politics. 

This short session is known as the “lame 
duck” session. In the age when an air- 
plane flies from New York to Washington 
or Chicago to Saint Louis in the time that 
it took the forefather’s coach to make the 
next village on the post-road, we have con- 
cluded that this is too much of a check. If 
the States ratify the amendment which 
has passed Congress—and the prospect is 
that they will—we shall not only abolish 
the ilame-duck session, but have taken a 
much more radical step toward action in 
response to the will of the people. The 
President and Vice-President will take 
office on January 20th instead of March 
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4th; and the new Congress will meet on 
January 3d, or two months, instead of thir- 
teen months, after election. 

Some people might conclude that our 
forefathers, upon hearing of this innova- 
tion, would exclaim: 

“What an impatient lot these moderns 
are!” 

But those grave elders, as we think of 
them now, were actually young, active, 
progressive men when they made the Con- 
stitution after they had risked all to gain 
all. I imagine them saying: 

“Why did these old fogey moderns wait 
so long to carry out so obvious a reform? 
They’re almost as slow in the uptake as 
King George III. Don’t they understand 
that we provided a means of amending the 
Constitution in order to meet future needs? 
We made amendments difficult so one 
couldn’t be put over every time the country 
got the colic.” 

By the time the Congress elected in No- 
vember, 1930, met in December, 1931, the 
shadow of the voter at the polling booth 
was already across the Capitol steps and 
the White House lawn. The political con- 
ventions were only months away. 

There is no provision in the Constitution 
that legislation should be influenced by 
Congressmen thinking in terms of renom- 
ination and re-election, and party success, 
in the coming campaign. But I am told by 
Republicans that this is true about the 
Democrats and by the Democrats that it is 
true about the Republicans. Since the 
members sit close together on the floor they 
ought to know one another pretty well. 

And because George Washington refused 
a third term, after serving a second, every 
President—although he is tired of his job, 
which is even harder than a Congress- 
man’s—wants a second term, but says “I 
do not choose” to a third. 

Our system may not permit as prompt 
action as the European systems; but these 
have frequently promoted too much, too 
rapid, and too destructive action. Through 
all the changes and revolutions in Europe 
our Constitution has endured for a century 
and a half. The forefathers framed it to 
endure, and they succeeded 

The great essential in our system, or in 
any system, is to make it work. It does not 
work of itself. The people do not have to 
take on a king to rule them badly. They 
can rule themselves badly. The cardinal 
point of our system is that it is really 
Congress that was made king by the fore- 
fathers. 

In a war crisis brave men want a chance 
to fight. In this crisis all decent, able- 
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bodied men want a chance to work. So far 


as the Government has power to remedy 
the situation it rests with Congress; and 
the member from your district expresses 
that power for you. If ever there was need 
of keeping faith with the forefathers’ book 
of rules in the choice of Congressmen it is 
in 1932. 

When you vote for a candidate in your 
district because you like the man and his 
personal platform but you prefer the na- 
tional platform and Presidential candidate 
of the opposing party, then you may aid in 
stalling the cart. Although a President 
is elected by a vast national majority ten 


thousand votes distributed in twenty Con- | 


gressional districts may mean he faces an 
opposition Congress. 

The ablest man in the district ought to 
represent it in the Lower House, the two 
ablest men in the State represent it in the 
Senate. 
Congress, and we can never have too many, 
never enough. 

In spite of the power a member repre- 
sents you will hear people—it is quite 
fashionable in some circles of sneerers— 
repeating the bromide, “Just a Congress- 
man!” The answer to that is: 

“Why don’t you take off your coat and 
work for a better one from your district?” 

Lack of respect for Congress does not 
help. This is lack of respect for yourself as 
a citizen and for the Constitution. We are 
always hearing how human a Presidential 
candidate is from the publicity bureau of 
his national headquarters. Congressmen 
are also human. 

A weak, weasel-worded, all-things-to-all- 
men, buttonhole-mouthed candidate, will 
not help much to push or pull until he sees 
which way the cart is going. Then he will 
probably mistake it for a bandwagon and 
climb on. He will help stall the cart by | 
being a deadweight even if his party is in 
the majority. 

Because he says he will get what you 
want for your district, doesn’t mean he will 
get it. He is not running for a local town 
council but the national legislature. If he | 
can’t think in national terms, neither the | 
district nor the nation will get much from 
him. 

Yes, there are many angles to consider 
in choosing the next Congress. And with 
so many voters being out of a job and/| 
having plenty of time for reflection, there | 
is no excuse for not considering them. And 
for the sake of these United States, let us 
try to get behind a candidate’s words, anc 
into his brain and heart. Though he talks | 


well you may find that both are empty. 


} 
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We have many able men in| 


|& Brother Co. at 111 


SMOKER PENS 
CONFESSION 


Is Devoted to 
One Tobacco 








Pleads with Makers 
to “‘Keep Up Good Work”’ 





Loyalty is a common attribute of pipe 
| smokers. But the loyalty of Mr. N. Sadlier. 
| Brown, a resident of British Columbia, is of 
a kind and degree that would make any 
manufacturer feel proud of his product. Here 


| is Mr. Sadlier-Brown’s letter: 

| Blue River 
British Columbia 
November 26, 1931 

Larus & Bro. Co. 

| Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 

| Dear Sirs: 


| It seems to me that I have been over- 


looking an obligation in not writing to you 
what I think about your valuable product, 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobaceo. If a good 
thing is made, it should be boosted by its 
users. 

Edgeworth is the coolest tobacco I 
ever smoked, and I've tried plenty. It has 
a flavor all its own, and the “flavor lasts” 
to the very bottom of the pipe. It's a high 
grade tobacco, and other tobaccos priced 
the same don't touch it for quality 

Most important of all, it’s the only 
tobacco I can smoke. I have a bronchial 
throat, and every make of tobacco I ever 
tried irritates it—except Edgeworth. 

So keep up the good work, for if you 
stop making Edgeworth I shall have to 
stop smoking. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. Sadlier-Brown 


The makers of Edgeworth assure Mr 
Sadlier-Brown that they certainly will “keep 
up the good work.” And they want to assure 
him too that he will find the same fine qual- 
ity in the Edgeworth he buys anywhere. 

Perhaps you have never smoked a pipe 
Perhaps vou tried a pipe and found it want- 
ing. In either case you are missing some of 
the real joys of smoking until you know the 
solid satisfaction of a good pipe with Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobacco. Edgeworth is a 
blend of fine old bur- 
leys with its natural 
savor insured by a dis- 
tinctive and exclusive 
eleventh process 

Your name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus 


S. 22d St., Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a 
free sample packet of 
Edgeworth. Or you 
can buy it in two forms 

Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. All sizes 
from the l5-cent pocket package to the 
pound humidor tin. Some sizes come in 
vacuum tins 

You are invited to tune in on the Edge 
worth Program every Thursday evening at 
eight o'clock, Eastern Daylight Time. The 
W J Z Network of National Broadcasting 
Company 
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FIGHTERS! 





You’vewatched them bust ’em at Remount 
Stations... watch some of these “‘ Vets’”’ 
fight ‘em at home at the 


Pendleton, Oregon 
Round-Up 


stop off en route to the 


American 
Lesion 
Convention 


Portland, Oregon 
September 12 to 15,1932 


The Pendleton Round-up is just one 
of innumerable attractions via Union 
Pacific. All the West will be on 
“‘Dress Parade” for you. Enjoy every 
luxury of modern train travel on 
The Portland Rose, “‘a triumph in 
train comfort.” 


Along the way to or from the con- 
vention, visit California, Zion-Bryce 
Canyon-Grand Canyon- Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton-Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Parks at little extra cost. 


Let us help you plan 
your Convention trip at 
new, low costs of travel 
West . . . the lowest in 
years 


UNION PACIFIC 





J. P. Cummins, Gen'!. Pass’r. Agt., Room 500 


Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send complete information about trip | 
to Legion Convention, leaving about | 
I wish to spend about days, at a cost | 
of about $ » Visiting l 
en route ! 

Name. 
' 


Address 
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The Overland Route ! 


The Silent (all 


(Continued from page 9) 


| 
| beside him, reading far into the night. 
Everything silent. Everything content. 
| Then suddenly—you have seen it, too 
head off of paws, eyes bright, ears up! 
And yet the low growl in his threat the 
| only thing to break the perfect stillness! 
| “I think I’ve got it!” said the plain 
| clothes sergeant. ‘“What’s the signal for 
‘Everything O. K!’ Your Honor?” 
“That’s two short blows,” the judge 
said, handing back the whistle. 
| Like a cigar. Wrapped in a sure- 
enough tobacco leaf. The sergeant blew, 
two short. Again no sound. But in the 
quiet he could hear the Dobermann’s 
stub-docked tail brush back and forth 
against a manacle which had not yet been 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


unlocked and still hung dangling from a 
chair arm. 

“Lug them out, men,” the sergeant 
said .. . “They had this coming, Judge; 
aside from what they planned to do to 
you. Especially her. She’s been at the 
bottom of a dozen killings. . . . Good job, 
dog. No human male would ever have 
burned that piece of flesh, eh, dog? I 
know damn well I wouldn't! . . . Think I 
could pat him, Judge?” 

Then the detective looked once more in 
admiration at the whistle. 

“Vibrations pitched too high for human 
ears. But a dog’s ears can catch them. 
Isn’t that it? ... By golly! Leave it to the 
Dutch! Them Fritzies sure are smart!” 


More Than One Kind of Ol 


(Continued from page 17) 


in a bill which was introduced in Congress. 
Another option was there added, to permit 
the veteran to take a twenty-year paid-up 
endowment insurance policy in lieu of cash. 
In this measure the rate of compensation 
was computed on the basis of one dollar a 
|day for home service and a dollar and a 
quarter a day for foreign service, with maxi- 
mums of five hundred dollars in the one 
| group and of six hundred and twenty-five 
dollars in the other. 

The adventures of this bill were too in- 
volved to attempt to summarize here. One 
by one various features were eliminated— 
the land settlement provision, for example, 
soon went by the board because there was 
practically no land around for the veteran 
to settle on—and the adjusted com- 
pensation bill eventually survived as a 
measure calling for a paid-up twenty-year 
|endowment insurance policy. The face 

value of this policy was to be reckoned on 
the following basis: A so-called adjusted 
service credit (a figure arrived at by multi- 
plying the number of days of service by a 
dollar or a dollar and a quarter, as ex- 
plained above) was multiplied by an actu- 
|arial factor (varying from 2.545 to 1.889 
| according to age) and the product was the 
| face value of the policy which the veteran 
would receive in twenty years. Thus, a 
veteran then aged thirty-two whose ad- 
| justed service credit totaled, say, $555, 


| would multiply this figure by 2.517, so 
| that the face value of his policy would be- 
come $1396.93. 

This bill became law on May 109, 1924, 
when the United States Senate passed 
it over President Coolidge’s veto. 

With this notable victory won 
tory that followed a five years’ battle—the 
adjusted compensation issue subsided for 
In 1930 it again became the 
History 


a vic 


six years. 
| topic of Congressional agitation. 


was about to repeat itself, for the original 
agitation, remember, had come from Con- 
gress. Just how closely history was to 
repeat itself can be seen when it is recalled 
that almost the same number of measures 
—around fifty—were sponsored by various 
proponents in 1930 as in 1919. 

At the Boston convention in October, 
1930, a proposal calling for immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted service certificates 
was laid on the table by a vote of 967 to 
244. Such action, of course, would legally 
permit reconsideration of the proposal 
at any time the Legion, either in conven- 
tion assembled or through the representa- 
tion of its National Executive Committee, 
saw fit. 

In January of 1931, with the country in 
the throes of an economic crisis that was 
without parallel in American history, the 
Legion’s National Executive Committee 
met at Indianapolis in special session and 
endorsed the principle of cash retirement 
of the adjusted service certificates, ‘“‘with- 
out choosing as between any of the specific 
bills now pending before Congress.” 
Congress subsequently passed a bill, over 
a Presidential veto, permitting the policy 
holder to borrow up to fifty percent of the 
face value of the policy—at a rate of in- 
terest which put the Government in the 
position of profiteering at the expense of 
the veteran, who was charged four and a 
half percent for money which the United 
States Treasury was able to borrow for 
from one and three-quarters to two and a 
half percent. 

Let us see how this worked in the case of 
the thirty-two-year-old veteran whose 
affairs we were peeking into just above, 
and who by 1931 was thirty-nine years old 
His adjusted service credit of $555 was the 
cash total to which he would have been 
entitled under the original “bonus” plan. 
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If that program had gone through he would 
have got his $555 in a lump sum and then 
he would have been through. Instead he 
received a paid-up insurance policy with 
a face value of $1396.93 on which he could 
borrow approximately one-fifth—around 
S280—two years after it was issued, and 
the proportion he could borrow scaled up 
every year. With the adoption of the fifty- 
per cent loan provision he became entitled 
to $698.46—or $143.46 more than he would 
have got under the original cash plan. 

It was on this data that the Detroit 
national convention based its action in 
putting the Legion on record as opposing 
“unnecessary financial burdens” on the 
Government. The obligation, the dele- 
gates felt, had been met—and met more 
liberally than the Legion itself had asked 
in the long years of its struggle for the 
principle and for the fact of adjusted 
compensation. This was the mandate 
which I received, as National Commander 
of The American Legion, from the Legion’s 
authorized spokesmen. Yet as I go about 
the country I am continually asked why I 
don’t “do something about the bonus.” 

If I “did something about the bonus” 
contrary to the mandate given me at 
Detroit I should deserve, and I hope I 
should get, good rough soldier treatment at 
the Legion’s own hands. Possibly the 
spectacle of a National Commander being 
boiled in oil at the Portland convention 
would be a sight worth going miles to see, 
but I do not intend to give the entertain- 
ment committee any excuse to include it in 
their program. At that I think I could 
stand the oil easier than the sense of guilt— 
the conviction of being false to a trust— 
which would be mine if I failed to live up 
to the battle orders handed me at Detroit. 

There is one kind of oil, however, which 
is being put to pretty steady use these days 
I refer to the well known extract of banana. 
In the service, and occasionally in civil 
life, perhaps, we would sometimes allude 
to it by a less polite name. This year as 
never before the American veteran has 
been misled by a powerful campaign of 
misinformation. Demagogic proponents 
of additional “bonus” payments have 
evolved the ingenious device of killing two 
birds with one stone—pay the “bonus” and 
end hard times all at once. Into the 
adjusted compensation battle has been 
injected the hypodermic of an economic 
panacea—as if the fight were not involved 
enough without turning it into a double- 
header. I have full faith in The American 
Legion’s ability to see behind the minds 
of the members of this catch-as-catch-can 
school of economic philosophy, and in the 
Legion's insistence that it will not become 
the catspaw of an unsound attempt to pull 
the country up out of the mudflats of 
depression. 

There are individuals and groups who 
would like to see the Legion’s influence 
impaired by a reduction in its membership. 
Inspired by a frank envy of the Legion's 
high standing and its vast and representa- 
tive membership, they attempt with what- 
JULY, 1932 


ever means come handiest to spread dissen- 
sion in its ranks and to becloud the issues 
that confront it. Whenever an opportu- 
nity offers—and they can make the oppor- 
tunities if there are none around—they 
will presume to take credit for this and that 
piece of beneficial legislation. But the 
supreme fact remains that every scrap of 
beneficial legislation connected with war 
service has been initiated and carried 
through by the alertness and insistence 
of The American Legion. 

We can, for instance, assume for our- 
selves full credit for the widows and or- 
phans bill which, as this is written, has 
passed the House by a vote of 316 to 16. 


We are working now to eliminate from this | 


measure the ridiculous and outrageous 
“needs” clause, 


government assistance. And we have 
been working, and will continue to work, 


for a reduction of interest on adjusted | 


service loans, and to extend the veterans’ 
right to term insurance another five vears 
—this measure, as I write, has passed the 
House and is now in Senate committee. 

I have said that there are groups which 
would like to see the Legion’s influence 


impaired by a serious falling-off in member- | 


ship. Their idea issound. A heavy falling- 
off in our membership would impair our 
influence at a time when that influence 
can count for more than it ever did before. 
I am happy to say, therefore, that the 
Legion is certain, for the second time in 
two consecutive years, to go into its 
national convention with a membership 
in excess of one million. It is pleasant for 
me to signalize the conspicuous work of 
some of the Departments in the field of 
membership. Arkansas, the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin among the conti- 
nental Departments were in excess of their 
1932 quotas on May 13th, according to 
actual figures assembled on that date at 
National Headquarters. 


want to extend my heartiest congratu- 


lations to William T. McCoy Post of 
Rochester, Minnesota, for the fine and 
practical service in rendering which it has 
been adjudged the winner of The American 
Legion Monthly’s Employment Competi- 
tion. National Headquarters will aor 
due recognition of this victory and will be | 
represented in the bestowal of the statue 
which Legionnaire Robert Aitken gave as | 
his splendid contribution to this supremely 
important activity. And let us all remem- 
ber that Rochester was only one of many. 


HIS little talk of mine is to be a regular 

feature of vour official magazine in fu- 
ture. Your magazine is the only medium 
that reaches the Legion’s whole member 
ship. With my return to the ranks at the 
end of the Portland national convention in 
September the task of preparing these 
talks will be assumed by my successor. 





which seems to assume | 
that a soldier’s widow with an income of | 
$250 a year is sitting too pretty to require | 





Steady Life 
JOBS 
Men 
18 to 50 


$1260 to $3400 
A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 
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These are steady positions Strikes, poor business con 
ditions, or politics will not affect them Government em 
ployees get their pay for twelve full months every year 

$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each month 79.17 
each pay day Their pay is quickly increased, the 
maximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day 


_ Travel On 
“Uncle Sam's” 
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Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees 
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have a yearly vacation of 15 working (about 18 
lays) On long runs, they usually work 3 3 and b a 
ays off duty or in the same proportior During 
off duty and vacation their pay continues just as ti 
they were working They travel on a pass when on t 
ness. When they grow old, they are retired with a pension 

CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 
Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a yea 
and autor increase $1 year to $2,100 and 
$2,300 They also have 15 days’ paid vacation. 
IMMIGRATION INSPECTOR—CUSTOMS INSPECTOR 

Salary $2,100 to $3,300 Work connected with Immi- 
gration and Customs examination for incoming passengers 
trom foreign countries 
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today—-now, at once 
This investment of two cents for a postage stamp may 


result in your getting a Government Job. 
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) Railway Postal Clerk ($1, 900.$2. 700 
) Pest Office Clerk ($1, 700-$2.300 
) City Mail Carrier ($1. 708.$2. 100) 
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) Clerk at Washington, 0. C ($1. 260-$2, 500 
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Want to 
Improve 
Your 
Shooting? 





Trapshooting will improve your timing and 
pointing and help your field shooting this 
fall. At the same time you will learn a new 
appreciation of ammunition quality, for trap- 
shooting gives you a close check on shot shell 
performance. 

Western Xpert, Field and Super-Trap shells 
are favorites with leading shooters because of 
their fast, dependable shot patterns. More 
important events are won each year with 
Western shells than with any others—154 
major championships in 1931! 

This splendid record is due to the balanced 
excellence of all components, combined with 
exceptional loading skill. The powder is 
clean, fast, uniform. The shot is round, 
smooth, true to size. The double concave 
composition wads are a new, improved type. 
Primers are non-corrosive—protecting the 
bore from rust. 

Why not join the long list of Western users 
and improve your scores? A new Trapshoot- 
ing Handbook, just out, is yours for the asking. 


Western Cartridge Co. 
768 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
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Why be satisfied with anything 
less than a Winchester. The 
new Model 21 
Double is priced 
as low as $36.85. 






SHELLS - TRAPS - TARGETS 
Complete Details of Their Ad- 


vantages Sent Free on Request. 
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said that on the days that there was 
| chicken in the mulligan, there was an un- 
usual influx of members of McCoy Post. 

As there was little employment to be 

| had in the severe winter months, most of 

the activity was directed to relief. Funds 

were needed. A benefit show put on by a 

| group of theaters netted about $1,600. 

Contributions from the Community Chest, 

| individuals and business groups later ran 
| the total of receipts to about $4,500. 

At the beginning, Mr. Fitzgerald had 
made a profound observation to the effect 
that ‘‘a woman can make a dollar go farther 
than a man can make twenty-five.” He 
advised letting the Auxiliary’s committee 
spend such funds as might be raised. This 
was done, but in a way or under a plan not 
short of statesmanship. For, instead of 
having Legion post or Auxiliary unit 
check out of the fund directly, a “‘citizens’ 
| finance committee’ was formed, separate 
from either service body, which had charge 
of the fund and disbursed it on orders from 
the welfare house. Members of both Post 
and Auxiliary unit were represented in 
this committee. 

Mrs. Cysewski’s summary of the entire 
activity of her committee states that 3,339 
men, women and children received help in 
some form, of which number 430 were 
transients. In the total were 474 families. 

For three months eighty-two families 
were supplied at home with one quart of 
whole milk each, daily, and a number of 
children were supplied in school. In the 
same period, seventy gallons of skimmed 
milk were delivered daily to the welfare 
house free by local dairies and from there 
taken home by children, to be used in 
cooking. 

Wood, cut by unemployed men from 
standing timber on country plots in bees 
directed by the post, produced 650 loads, 
stove length, which were delivered where 
needed. Six acres of timber were given 
outright and two were purchased. A total 
of more than roo cords was cut. Coal was 
sent to 156 families, seventy tons of which 
were purchased, at reduced prices, and 
nineteen given. 

Look at the report on men’s and boys’ 
clothing—bought, contributed, cut up, 
cut down, mended, patched, placed: 

Overcoats: 220 men’s, 58 boy’s; suits, 
75; coats only, 256; trousers, 286; under- 
wear: for men, 288 new and 146 worn, and 
for boys, 48 new and 126 worn; shirts: 72 
new, 180 worn; shoes: 64 pairs new, 326 
pairs worn; overshoes: 176 new, 120 worn; 
rubbers: 96 worn; sweaters: 148 new, 30 
worn; socks: 80 pairs new, 340 pairs worn; 
mittens: 21 dozen new. 

As to clothing issued to women and girls, 
the summary has: 

Coats, 300; dresses, 635; underwear, 420; 
shoes, 625 pairs; overshoes, 240 pairs; 
rubbers, 60 pairs; sweaters, 46; stockings, 
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320 pairs; mittens, 160 pairs new, 42 pairs 
old; and so on. 

‘Furniture and bedding”’ discloses such 
items as 56 beds, 410 mattresses, 96 quilts, 
six baby beds, 10 baby buggies. Gifts of 
baby beds and buggies resulted from ap- 
peals to mothers to turn in equipment no 
longer useful in homes. Forty-two lay- 
ettes are listed. 

Fourteen persons received medical at- 
tention, cod liver oil in bottles was handed 
out to 130 youngsters—doubtless with no 
enthusiasm on their part—and 360 pairs 
of shoes were repaired. Eight families 
received housing. 

Ninety-two boxes of toys were sent out 
at Christmas time, with contents for 450 
children. Broken and discarded toys had 
first been assembled at the schools, and 
boys delivered them to the welfare house. 
Broken toys were sent to the city fire 
station where the firemen passed up check- 
ers and cribbage to spend hours making 
repairs. Boys painted the rejuvenated 
toys ‘‘like new,” going in strong for reds 
and greens. A pleasant time was had by 
all. ‘“‘Made play” accompanied ‘‘made 
work.” 

Children got the fever of giving. A ten- 
year-old with an established magazine 
route gave three of his subscribers to a 
rival carrier, an amateur, explaining to his 
astounded and inwardly proud dad that 
“Bob has holes in the soles of his shoes and 
he doesn’t wear underwear. You and 
mother are always helping other people, 
why shouldn’t I do something?” A little 
girl, consoling the sobbing child of a pros- 
perous neighbor whose house was afire, 
said: ‘Never mind, Marjorie. If it burns 
down, The American Legion will build you 
a new house and give you all new furnish- 
ings for it.”’ 

The Cysewski family car was “run 
ragged” for all kinds of deliveries from 
mattresses to quarters of beef. Post mem- 
bers with cars, observing a schedule, re- 
ported, two or three a day, at the welfare 
house to make deliveries as needed. 

The post’s employment subcommittee 
promoted a program of public works to 
give jobs, including street and alley im- 
provement in the city and road work in 
the country. A $125,cootrunk sewer proj- 
ect, urged by the post, met with legal 
obstacles but it is expected to go through 
this year. Construction outfits, hotels 
and hospitals were appealed to and various 
temporary jobs resulted. Encouragement 
was given to a natural-gas pipe-line com- 
pany to run a branch to the city, and this 
gave work for several score men for weeks. 
In the spring, the post conducted a busi- 
ness-block and house-to-house canvass for 
work pledges, in keeping with the national 
program of the Legion. More than $125,- 
ooo worth of work was pledged, and fifty 
men given jobs soon after. While snow 
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removal offered about the only odd job 
possibility through the winter, spring 
opened up the usual seasonal employment 
and allayed the situation somewhat. 

One of the notable lessons of the relief 
activity was in the disclosure of the reser- 
voirs of materials and personal service that 
could be tapped, for nothing or nearly 
that, by a mere request. The State 
Hospital at Rochester permitted the relief 
service to send meat to it for cold storage. 
Clothing was bought at cost, under a 
recent army ruling, through the Adjutant 
General’s Office. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post and its auxiliary co-operated 
with the Legion committees in every way. 
Through the suggestion of a State game 
warden, 6,000 pounds of carp were hauled 
in from a neighboring lake where commer- 
cial seining was going on, the smaller sizes 
being unmarketable. And _ the local 
chapter of the Izaak Walton League fur- 
nished the truck. So it went. 

McCoy Post does not propose to ship 
its oars and consider that it has carried 
the employment-and-relief galley into safe 


harbor. The post hopes that next winter 
will see a turn in the employment tide, and 
that Rochester, in common with other 
American communities, will get back to 
something like normal conditions. But 
if things don’t get better, if in fact next 
winter should provide an even more 
severe test of American mettle than did 
the last one. there will be no dodging the 
issue. Nobody in Rochester is going to 
be hungry, or ill clad, or in want of shelter. 
The work will go on. And next winter 
and always the Aitken bronze will stand 
forth as evidence of McCoy Post’s “sense 
of obligation to community” which the 
preamble to its constitution sets up as one 
of the chief reasons for the existence of The 
American Legion. 


As soon as the decision was made to award 
the Aitken bronze toMcCoy Post, the Monthly 
sent Thomas J. Malone, Legionnaire of 
Theodore Petersen Post of Minneapolis, to 
Rochester to round out the information sup- 
plied by the post with the viewpoint of an 
outside observer. 
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dew all the time. And nine holes once a 
week wasn’t enough. So, with the aid of 
Ray and Pink McGarry, Bennie Miller and 
my kid brother we laid out a four-hole golf 
course in the prairie adjacent to our home. 

It was on this home made course I 
learned to play a mashie. You had to play 
a mashie, as every other shot wasovertrees. 

The first tournament in which I ever 
played was an interscholastic champion- 
ship. I was in the eighth grade but as we 
went to high school I managed to get in the 
tournament. I qualified in the third flight 
and went to the finals. I was supposed to 
get a medal but through some error they 
gave it to one of the other boys. It was a 
silver medal, and about six months later 
I got it. The silver was all worn off, but I 
polished it up and made it look like a good 
one. I still have it. 

Then came a time when I changed from 
a half swing to a full swing. For a year I 
never got the ball off the ground. But I 
had been caddying at some of the big 
championships and had watched Johnny 
McDermott, H. Chandler Egan, Bob 
Gardner, Chick Evans and a few more of 
the stars play and I was doing my best to 
imitate them. And I soon found I had de- 
veloped a swing all my own. To this day 
the professionals tell me it is terrible—but 
to me it seems natural and after all I get 
results, that’s all I care about. I say to 
them, “Look at Leo Diegel and his form.” 
“Yeah,” they come back, “but you’re no 
Leo.” All of which is very true but I get 
my fun out of it just the same. 

The worst jam I ever got into with my 
golf swing was in 1929. I ran into a session 
of shanking—hitting the ball in the neck of 
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the club. Try as I would I couldn’t get over 
it. I had dozens of pros work on me and I 
was close to nuts. Every shot I hit with 
any iron squirted off at right angles into 
some trap, woods or rough. For six weeks 
this continued, and I played most every 
dayduringthattime. (Yousee,I work fora 
newspaper and one of my duties is to play 
golf every day. Tough? Sure.) It was 
driving me bugs. 

Then came the Western Amateur at 
Kansas City. I went down, but didn’t ex- 
pect to do anything. I knew I couldn’t, if 
I didn’t stop that damned shank. So, the 
first round out, I tried hitting the ball as 
hard as I could with the mashie niblick, 
the worst offender. I found it would go 
straight. I almost cried, I was so happy. 
And, all week, until the time I got beat in 
the semi-finals, I played my irons well. 
And, except for one or two shanks since, 
this pesky trouble has never come back to 
me. But if it does I know what todo. Take 
the grip short and hit like hellup. 

You run into a lot of funny things in 
golf, but it is one game where you must do 
for yourself. No one can do it for you. 
And the game has made such rapid pro- 
gress since the war that today it has base- 
ball on the run as our national pastime. 
Many veterans may not have played it be- 
fore the war, but there are today over 
1,000,000 ex-soldiers trying to get that 
elusive ball into the hole. And like the 
Army—it’s a great leveler of men. On the 
course everyone is equal, but the chap who 
can shoot a wee bit better than the others 
feels he has the edge, but don’t tell that to 
a guy who has busted roo for the first time. | 
He’s a top-kicker! Ain’t it the truth? | 
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HOUSANDS of men today, who never in- 
tend to practice before the bar, are study- 
ing law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is a 
leader—that law training makes keen, clear, 
quick, correct thinking—that there is a real 
reason why legally-trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by 
LaSalle has proven itself practical and valuable 
far beyond the time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle-trained men pass bar examinations 
with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and find 
in it a quicker, surer key to success and leader- 
ship—to the avoidance of pitfalls and the pick- 
ing of the sure and certain paths of progress. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a 
fourteen-volume library compiled by leading 
professors and authorities. 

This library might well be called—“Law 
Simplified and Condensed”—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. In many resident uni- 
versities, the LaSalle Law Library is the 
reference work most used by students. In one 
of the greatest resident law schools, fourteen 
sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at the 
student’s disposal and constantly used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lec- 
tures and personal instruction of the highest 
grade, all under a definite, clear plan involving 
continual use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. ; , 
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that. 
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than 5000 spectators to the world famous 
| Madison Square Garden; one or two good 
bouts in that space of time have gone from 
twelve to fifteen thousand. But there have 
been many wrestling matches that packed 
the place to the very doors. That means 
20,000 people. 

The mat game has become an art—a 
| great acting art—so much so that Box- 
|ing Commissioner Muldoon of New York 
State, himself a great wrestler in his day, 
calls the professional wrestlers troupers. 

Time was when wrestling matches con- 
sisted of best two falls out of three. There 
was no grimacing, groaning or grunting. 
The men just wrestled and there was only 
one attraction on the card. The big shots 
of the mat game—Gotch, Cutler, Stecher, 
Caddock, Lewis and Zbyszko—drew big 
crowds, but outside of that the mat game 
was not an attraction for paying customers. 

Then the showmen got hold of the game. 
The two-out-of-three falls necessary to 











TAKE YOUR GANG 


determine the winner of a match were elim- 
inated. There was to be but one fall. 
Wrestling cards topped by a main match 
were made up. The bill might read quite 
like an all-nations festival. There were 
cruel Cossacks, bearded Bulgarians, irate 
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| wrestling showmen. 
| material came a new wrestling technique. 


Italians and huge Hungarians. And there 
were ex-football stars, doctors and dentists 
and college luminaries. 

All of these were highly publicized by the 
And with the newer 
Grunting, groaning and bellowing, ac- 
companied by piteous facial contortions 
lent an air of ferocity to the bouts and new 
holds such as the fanciful airplane spin and 
the flying tackle, introduced by the unre- 
generate football players, were added to 
the very elementary grips of former days. 


For a time there was one vast stable 
conducted by the wrestling trust, but soon 
its leadership was being challenged by 
another group. The then current champion 
would wrestle six nights a week, meeting a 
different man from his own stable each 
night. The new didoes on the mat, the 
colorful importations and new holds went 
over big with the sporting public, but most 
of the newspaper people labeled the game 
hippodroming and were free to tell their 
readers so. However, it didn’t hurt the 
wrestling game any; if it was acting it was 
superb acting, and wrestling attendances 
grew the country over. The fans liked it: 

Plumb into this situation ran Joe 
Malcewicz. At sixteen Joe was a grocer’s 
boy and an amateur wrestler of local repu- 
tation. Two years later he was a profés- 
sional with an unbroken string of victories. 
Weighing 168 he tackled Wladek Zbyszko, 
who stripped for action at 235 pounds. 
Zbyszko flopped him, but it was a battle 
all the way. Shortly afterward Joe was 
beaten by Ed (Strangler) Lewis and Joe 
Stecher. 

But before he was twenty Malcewicz had 
defeated such mat luminaries as Steve 
Savage, Hjalmar Lundin, Dr. B. F. Roller, 
Charley Cutler, Tom Draake, Jack Samp- 
son, Ivan Linow, Wladek Zybszko, Renato 
Gardini, Harry Stevens, Leo Pardello and 
John Freberg. Even the now-great Jim 
Londos fell before him twice. He was 
weighing 185 pounds and they had started 
calling him the Utica Panther. Then Uncle 
Sam absorbed him into the service, gave 
him a dog tag and an O. D. uniform and a 
post as attendant to a piece of heavy artil- 
lery. That the same proficiency that signal 
ized his wrestling career asserted itself in 
the service is borne out by the fact that he 
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emerged late in 1918 as a three-striper. 
When he got out in 1919 he began all over 
again. 

The year 1925 saw the world’s heavy- 
weight wrestling title change hands three 
times. Ed Lewis, Wayne Munn and Stan- 
islaus Zbyszko had enjoyed it for brief 
spells and Joe Stecher was indulging in his 
third and last whirl at it since 1915. Malce- 
wicz had long since been going at pre-war 
form and the best of them were again 
avoiding him. Stecher had agreed to meet 
an unknown in Boston, the “unknown” 
being one Jake Brissler of Des Moines, an 
old touring companion of his. Brissler had 
entered the ring. At this’ point Malcewicz’ 
backers, who could see no other way of his 
ever obtaining a bout with the champion, 
asked Stecher to pose for a picture. With 
Stecher’s back turned for the photograph 
Brissler was spirited out of the ring and 
Malcewicz, sitting at ringside fully clothed, 
was hustled in. He stripped off coat and 
trousers and stood in regulation trunks 
ready for the mighty Stecher. Thousands 
of persons saw Stecher back through the 
ropes and seek his dressing room when he 
saw the Utica Panther revealed before him 
instead of the friendly Brissler. And they 
saw Referee Burbank raise Malcewizc’s 
hand as winner. 

The Utica Panther’s followers claim that 
Malcewicz won the heavyweight crown for 
a second time that night in Boston and 
that for the second time he was “jobbed”’ 
out of it. 

Much water has flowed over the dam and 
under a great many wrestling rings since 
then but the current season finds Joe 
Malcewicz still bowling over the best of 
them. Twice the conqueror of Jim Londos, 
he has hounded the Greek for a bout since 
Jimmy took the title from Dick Shikat two 
years ago. 

But professional wrestling has changed 
mightily since Malcewicz feazed Stecher in 
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house or to a manufacturing establish- 
ment and make them place him on their 
payrolls—not he alone nor one hundred 
of him. The only thing that can bring 
about the desired result is the combined 
weight and power of public opinion. And 
the desired public opinion cannot come 
into being until there is a rebirth of faith 
and confidence in our country, in its 
economic soundness, and in its future. 

We will be in sight of the million mark 
in our great campaign for jobs by the time 
this article appears late in June. That 
success should form the background and 
the foundation for a cumulative revival of 
faith and confidence on the part of all of us. 

Such a new spirit is the one great factor 
which will inaugurate a gradual return to 
normal conditions and to prosperity 
through increased buying, through the 
free circulation of dollars that now lie 
JULY, 1932 


Boston in 1925. Paul Bowser, the Boston , 
promoter who staged that show, was so| 
impressed with the man who could make | 
Joe Stecher back out of the ring that he 
took over the management of Malcewicz. | 
He began a campaign to have Malcewicz | 
recognized as champion, but the Stecher- | 
Lewis combination was too strong. 

And then the wrestling organization 
broke up into a left and a right wing with 
a new association of interests cutting itself 
off from the old order, setting up its own | 
tent, selecting its own champion and | 
branding him as the world’s champion. | 
Meanwhile the old order carried on. 

It was three years ago that Jacques 
Curley, wrestling and sports promoter for 
more than thirty-two years, decided that 
he was through with the old regime. Under 
the direction of the Pennsylvania Athletic | 
Commission a championship tournament | 
was conducted in Philadelphia. Out of that | 
tourney emerged rough, tough Dick Shikat 
as champion, in the eyes at least of the! 
Pennsylvania body. 

Shikat in June 1930 lost his title to Jim! 
Londos, who, during a reign of two years, 
has made new marks for gate receipts in 
nearly every city in which he has per- 
formed, a sizeable phenomenon, times 
being as they are. Pennsylvania has since 





HAVANA cicses 


GUARANTEED 
00 
Quality 
5 FOR 


GUARANTEED 
$3-75 VALUE 


The Edwin Cigar Factory has put 
up one of its nationally advertised 
15¢ brands in a rough manner in 
order to be able to offer it to the 
smoker at $5.00 per hundred 
25 for $1.00 during this special 
trial offer.) Only 1 to a customer! 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
EXPIRES AUGUST Sth 
The cigars will be packed In an 
economical metal container, not 
banded, but will contain the same 
high quality, long Havana filler 
Connecticut Shade Wrapper and 
Broadleaf binder used in the popu- 
lar Almendares brand and in all 
ways, except its finish and pack- 
ing, be the same as the l5c size 
and shape, “ALMENDARES 

EXCEPTIONALE.” 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


| If you don"t get—in your own 
opinion—at least $3.75 worth of 

| supreme smoking pleasure from | 
this $1.00 trial offer, let us know and 
your money will be immediately re- 
funded— no delay, no red tape—and | 
the smokes are on us. Reference: | 
Dun or Bradstreets or any bank in | 
the U. S. or Cuba. 










































































been joined by the athletic commissions of J 
New York, California and Illinois in ex- 
tending recognition to Londos as world’s WE PAY Past: 


champion. 

Meanwhile the old organization traces 
its unbroken succession since Gotch 
through Lewis, Sonnenberg, Ed Don 
George, Lewis again and Deglane since 
1928, so that the mat game today sees two 
vast wrestling camps each claiming that its 
favorite son is champion, both pursuing 
much the same promotional tactics, each 
claiming the other the ‘‘outlaw” group and 
both sides vowing to have “‘no truck” with 
the other. 


Send check or money-order 
today. C.O.D. orders $1.12 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


100 cis ‘22 


IN A METAL HUMIDOR 


These are the Factory Sec- 
onds and Odd Lots of our 
regular Havana Filledcigars 
selling up to 30c apiece 
None shorter than 5 inches, 
and most of them longer. 
Slight imperfections (such 
as color variations, etc. 
which we GUARANTEE 
do not interfere with their 
rich, smoking quality. 


‘Epwin Cicar Co. 


— aan 


scared and hidden in hoarded places, and A Low PRICES 
through the firm conviction of all Ameri- on op.“ YEAR - U.S. 
cans that the world is not going to rack and| Fig Goodrich 
ruin. Such a revival of confidence and OTHER TIRES 

faith—and it alone—will save the white 
collar man from another fall and winter of 
want and suffering. 

The American Legion will carry on! 
Even with victory in sight—the victory 
which seemed so impossible when our 
great drive for employment began on 
February 15th last—we must prepare to 
enter upon a still more aggressive cam- 
paign, one in which our daily success can- 
not be measured by statistics and numbers 
of jobs obtained. Our triumph will be 
the spiritual and economic salvation of 
our country. The realization that we have 
served unselfishly and well, in peace-time 
as we served in war, will be our reward and 
it will be sufficient 
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MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 2454 
1008-108 West Sixty- Third Street. Chicage. Itlineis 











| Address: VU. S.A. and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 39) 


on this pioneering trip in an article which 
appeared in this magazine. 

Colonel Lindsley resigned as mayor of 

Dallas, Texas, to enter the Army in 10917. 
|For many years after the war his head- 
| quarters were in New York City, where he 
was a personage in Wall Stréet, with busi- 
ness interests in every section of the 
country. 

But for all his cosmopolitanism Lindsley 
remains unmistakably an American and a 
Southerner. He fits the environment of the 
Cumberland Valley of Tennessee, with 
which his people have been identified for 
generations. It is a pleasant land of spa- 
cious houses and open-handed hospitality, 
a land where people are fond of horses and 
dogs, as Lindsley is, but sometimes play 
golf indifferently—as Lindsley does. 


LEGION 
FLAG Set 


for = car 





the sailor’s sea bags. I remember play- 
ing the mandolin one of the prisoners has 
in his hand. He handed it to me as the 
truck pulled out.” 


@ These brand new Legion 
auto flag sets will solve the 
trying problem of automobile 
decoration. One type is specially 
designed for fastening to the 
radiator cap, and the other to 
the front bumper. Every Legion- 
naire driver should have a set. 


@ RADIATOR TYPE 
(Size 4x6 inch) 


No. 1 Cotton, plain, set complete . . . $.40 
No. 2 Cotton, fringed, set complete - 60 
No. 3 Silk, plain, set complete .... .75 
No. 4 Silk, fringed, set complete . .. 1.00 


@ BUMPER TYPE 
(Size 8 x 12 inch) 


No. 5 Cotton, plain, set complete . . . $.75 
No. 6 Cotton, fringed, set complete ._.85 
No. 7 Silk, plain, set complete... . . 1.15 


VERY so often we have the especially 
happy privilege of welcoming to the 
Then and Now Gang someone who is not eli- 
gible to membership in the Legion itself— 
usually a relative or friend of a Legionnaire 
who also is interested in our activities. We 
introduce Mr. Thomas Bancroft Delker of 
Hammonton, New Jersey, who has a spe- 
cial message of greeting for all Americans 
and especially those who served with the 
famous French “Blue Devils’ during the 
war. Mr. Delker’s message is herewith 
broadcast: 

“General Brissaud Daismillet, now in 
charge of the Amiens area of France, but 
during the World War commander of the 
66th Division of the French Army—better 
known as the ‘Blue Devils’—has forwarded 

his greetings to the Americans who served 
| in the late war. 

MAIL | “In writing to me—as my son, Charles 
THIS... | T. Delker, was awarded the Croix de 
| Guerre for exceptional courage during a 
CD) Check here if you | continuous six days bombardment—Gen- 


eahol’ toon eral Daismillet commissioned me and my 
Emblem catalogue | on to get in touch with those volunteers 
|sent over by the United States, that their 
| names might be forwarded for membership 


/in the famous Post of Survivors of the Blue 


No. 8 Silk, fringed, set complete . .. 1.25 








Emblem Division, American Legion, 
777 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please rush flag set No.......... Devil Division of the French army. Many 
Enclosed is check for $.......... of these men were members of ambulance 
et See units, a large portion having been students 
NAME of well-known colleges.” 
PTE Steed -eenanceeenanss>eesennqnemsengee NQUIRIES in the Monthly,” writes 
CITY..........+..... STATE Louis Reed, ex-sergeant, Battery C, 
I belong to Post No........ Dept. of.......... 148th Field Artille ry, and now of Sher- 
titan burne, New York, “from relatives of sol- 


Prepare for Inspec-shun! _ 





tee ree 


You may find him at Travellers Rest, on 
the Franklin Pike. Andrew Jackson spent 
many a night at Travellers Rest. It was 
the home of his law partner and friend, 
John Overton. It is now the home of Judge 


Overton’s great grandson, Jacob M. 
Dickinson, a son of the statesman of the 
same name who was Secretary of War 


under Taft. Mr. Dickinson is a cousin of 
Henry Lindsley. _ 

Since starting to write this sketch I have 
received an excerpt from a talk Colonel 
Lindsley delivered before a Legion post in 
Nevada during his last visit there. ‘Th: 
success of the Legion,” he said, “thas de- 
pended on the majority of all the American 
people believing the Legion to be right.” 
And that also will be as true thirteen vears 
hence as the day it was uttered. 


Continued from page 38) 


} 
diers who died in France lead me to write ; 
you about an incident that has troubled me 
for thirteen years. It may be that someone, 
somewhere, will recognize this soldier and . 
help me to fulfill a promise that I made to a E 1 
dying man. C 

“During the early part of October, 1918, : 
between the 7th and 13th, I was a casual : 
in the Field Artillery Replacement Camp . 
at Le Corneau, France, where I came down i E 
with the flu. There were so many flu cases f F 
then that the hospital could not take care f L 
of them so I was placed on a wooden bunk ' J. 
in one of the old straw-covered barracks. ‘ ; 

“Before long they began to double up - 
patients—two to a bunk. My first bed- « 
fellow was a corporal whose face and figure Pi 
I remember distinctly. He was a small, ; B: 
slender man, about five feet six inches in As 
height, with blond hair, blue eyes, and a . 
little mustache tinged with red. “ 

oN 


“He may have been there two or three 
days; I was quite ill and lost track of time. lat 
One night I felt him clutching me in the 
darkness, saying that he was dying. | 
pulled myself together to listen and he 
said, ‘Promise me that you'll write to my 
mother and tell her that when I died I was : 
thinking of her.’ I promised. He then told 
me his name and the name and address of 
his mother. I had nothing on which to 
write them down, so I repeated them over 
several times to be sure to remember them. 

“That night he died. I remained quite §& 
ill and delirious, and afterward discovered 
I had forgotten both his name and his 
mother’s. I did recall that the address he 
gave me was somewhere in California. As 
this was a casual camp where no one knew 
about anyone else and men had been dying 
all over the place, I never did get a clue to 
his identity. On October 21st I rejoined 
the battery at Nantillois near Montfaucon, 
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and to this day have never remembered 
that mother’s name or address.” 


ORTY-NINE outfit reunions have 

already been scheduled for the period 
of the Legion national convention in Port- 
land, Oregon, September 12th to 15th,” 
reports T. Henry Boyd, chairman of the 
Convention Reunions Committee. “The 
list is headed by the reunions of the grst 
Division—estimated attendance, 7,500— 
the Fourth and Second Divisions.”’ 

Convention reunions should be reported 

to T. Henry Boyd, 222 Pacific Building, 
Portland, Oregon, as well as to The Com- 
pany Clerk of the Monthly, 52: Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Mr. Boyd 
ready to help in furthering reunion plans 
and broadcasting announcements. Details 
of convention reunions listed below may 
be obtained from the men whose addresses 
are given: 


2p Div.—A. H. S. Haffenden, 195 E 
Portland 


Broadway, 


47ru Div.—Berkley Snow, Spalding bldg., Portland. 

4ist Div.—T. Henry Boyd, 222 Pacific bldg., 
Portland 

91st Drv. Assoc.—Dan E. Coman, American Bank 
bidg., Portland. 

12TH Inr.—H. J. Friedman, 1170 Sandy blvd., 
Portland. 

3lst InF. Der., Srpert1a—E. Swan, Malakwa, 
B. C., Canada 

16lst Inr.—T. Henry Boyd, 222 Pacific bldg., 
Portland. 


162p Inr. Vets. Assoc.—Chairman not yet chosen. 
Write to T. Henry Boyd, 222 Pacific bldg., Portland. 

lst Enors., Ist Div.—Harry A. Bidlake, P. 
Box 1645, Tacoma, Wash. 

4ta U. S. Enors.—For details and copy of The 
Skirmisher. W. B. ig 317 City Hall, Portland. 

18ta Enors. (Ry.), A. E. F.—E. ; Anderson, 
146-A Broadway, Portiand. 


20Th Encrs. (Forestry)—W. W. Belcher, 510 
Court st., The Dalles, Ore. 

23p ENors. (Hwy ) Assoc.—George E. Sandy, 
Labbe bldg., Portland. 


3lst Enars. (Ry.)—F. E. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
39Tn _Enors. (Ry.)—B. E. 


Love, 113 First av., W., 


Ryan, 308 Central st., 


Elkins, W. Va. 

60TH Enors. (Ry. Orertc.)—L. H. Foord, 3318 
Flower st., Huntington Park, Calif. 

ll6ra Enors., 41st Div.—Fred G. Morse, 2023 


Louisa st., Seattle, Wash. 

23p Enors., Co. F, Truck Co. 
John H. D. Smith, Orondo, ba fom. 

23p ENGRS., Truck Co. 
Sheridan av. , Tacoma, w ~~ 

Soc. AMERICAN Miuitary Encrs.—L. H. 
thal, 321 Customs House, Portland. 

147TH F. A. Assoc.—Wiliiam 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., Portland. 

1481Tx F. A. Assoc.—William Choate, c/o U. 8. 
Bank, Portland. 


4, 2p By. He. — 
. D. Hawk, 816 S 
Rosen- 


D. Jackson, c/o 


65rax C. A. C. Assoc.—William M. Beveridge, 
Assessor's Office, Portlan 
69Ta C. A. C_—H. A. Martin, 1145 Saginaw st., 


Salem, Ore. 


_Trenca Mortar Art. Assoc.—Alvin C. Baker, 
New Post Office bldg., Portland. 
405rx Tex. Bn., 5. C.—William E. Graham, Kirk- 


land, Wash. 




















Evans, c/o 





221st F. 8S. Bn., Co. B—Thomas E. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Hermiston, Ore. 

Faxx Corrs Vets. Assoc.—Nicholas Salowich, 
1401 Barlum Tower, Detroit 

AMERICAN Fretp Serv. Assoc.—W. 
Dundee, Ore. 

Foreicn Scnoo.t Seprn., 29TH & 400TH AERO 
Seprns.—Maynard Legg, 5904-29th av., Portland. 

93p Aero Squrn.—J. W. Schmalz, Harbine, Nebr. 

656TH Aero Sup. Seprn.—J. M. Panek, Amity, 
Oregon. 

880TH Aero Sqprn.—A. J. Evers, 619 Flatsop av., 
Portland. 


H. Bentley, 


BaLLoon S@pRNs —— A. McKee, Longriew Daily | 


fom Longview, Was 
8. T. 406—R. x. "Morgan, P. O. Box 207, 
A, Palo Alto, Calif. 
4, - Vernevit Vetrs.—M. T. C. Repair U a 
sol 302, 303, 327, and attached units. C apt. P. 
Jackson, Portland. 
305ru Sup. Co., Q. M. C.—Lafayette Schank, 939 
So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Base Hosp. No. 62, Mars-sur-Allier, 
Gertrude Thompson-Ledford, Forest Grove, Ore. 
Base Hosp. No. 114—T. Henry Boyd, 222 Pacific 
bidg., Portland. 
Base Hosp. No. 117—John Lammers, c/o Portland 
(Ore.) Post No. 1, Portland 
Women or U. 8. N. Res. Force—Miss Dorothy 
Frooks, Peekskill, N. Y 
U.S. Wortp War Nav. Vets. Assoc.—All Navy 
Frank Rose, 36 E. Linden st., Alexandria, 


Sta. 


reunion. 
Va 

Tuscania Survivors Assoc.—T. Henry Boyd, 222 
Pacific bldg., Portland. 

U. S. S. Caesar—E. L. York, 
Houston, Tex. 

U. 8. 8S. Nicholson—J. L. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

2p Byn., Nati. Nav 
Trng. Sta., Seattle, Wash. Chester T. Wrucke, 150 
Miramar pl., Portland, Ore. 

Stars and Stripes Assoc.—Vets. of A. E. F. news- 
a Claude B. Bristol, Porter bldg., Portland 

. L. Socrery—Herbert H. Porter, Clarendon, 

Ve. 


Frencn War Brives—T. Henry Boyd, 222 Pacific 
bidg., Portland. 


Notices of activities other than con- 
vention reunions follow: 


3p Drv.—Annual convention, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
July 14-17. Ray Vail, 522 Packard av., Fort Wayne. 

5rxa Drv.—Annual reunion, New York C ity, — 
3-5. W.E. Aebischer, 90 Caryl av., Yonkers, N. Y 

7TH Div.—Proposed reunion. Andrew Vogt, 72 
Adams st., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

277TH Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
20-22. Write also for copy of The Orion Messenger, to 
C. P. Lenart, Capitol P. O. Box 11, Albany, N. Y. 

28Tx Drv Reunion, Mt Gretna, Pa., Aug. 6-7. 
Frank A. Warner, 42d and Woodland av., Philadel- 


Houston Post, A. L., 
Murphy, 870 Market st., 


Votcnteers—U. 8S. Nav 


phia, Pa 

29TH Div. Assoc.—Convention and reunion, Nor- 
folk, Va., in Sept. F. H. Hodges, 107 W. Main st., 
Norfolk 


42p Rartnsow Drv. VetTs.—Annual reunion, Los 
Angeles, Cal., July 13-15. Men not receiving Rain- 
bow Reveille, address Arthur C. Davis, 2601 So. Fi- 
gueroa st., Los Angeles. 

77Ta Div.—Reunion in New York City, Sept. 24- 
25, 15th anniversary. J. A. i 77th Div. 
Assoc. Hq., 28 E. 39th st., New York, a 

80TH Div.—13th annual reunion, 3 a 


Va., Aug. 4-7. R. L. Stultz, New Market, Pa. 
20Tra Inr. Vets (inci. 42p, 43p & 70TH INF.)— 
Annual reunion, Moline, Ill., Aug. 26-29. E. E. Wil- 


son, 1934-23d st., Moline 

114TH Inr.—Annual reunion, Sea Girt, N. J., July 
30-31. H. J. Lepper, 343 High st., Newark, N. J. 

353p——-ALL Kansas—Inr.—Annual reunion, Kan- 
sas City, Kans 3-5 (Labor Day week-end.) 
M. C. Petersen, 2625 Stewart av., Kansas City, Kans 

355rn Inr.—Reunion, L incoln, Nebr., in Oct. 
Clarence C. Becker, 1636 Woodview, Lincoln. 

4ru Va. Inv. (rFormMeR Scrrotk Grays), Co. F— 
Reunion, Suffolk, Va., Aug. 20. R. W. Glaus, 1111- 
25th st., Newport News, Va. (Continued on page 6C) 








“How would I get to the Bronx from here, Officer?” 
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LEGIONNAIRES! 
At Conventions 


Don’t march on hot pavements until you for- 


tify yourself against sore feet by shaking into 
your shoes some ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE. 
You know what it did for the A.E.F. in France. 
If your shoes are new or snug or if you have 
corns, bunions and calluses that make you 
cringe on long or short hikes why not stop 
the pain and forget you have feet by using 
this Antiseptic Powder that makes walking 
or dancing a real joy. 

For FREE Sample packa 
Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. 


Allen’s Foot-Ease 
INVENTORS 


, address Allen’s 








who derive 
largest profits 
know and heed 
certain simple 


but vital facts before applying for Patents. Our 
book Patent-Sense gives these facts; sent free. 
Write. 


Lacey & Lacey, 635 F St., N. W., Dept. 8 
Wash., D. C. Estab. 1869 
Numerous Legionnaire References 


UNIFORMS 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG No. SO. yp NN 


ALUMINUM 
POLISHED or ANY COLOR 


GEORGE EVANS «Co. 
132 N. FIFTH ST.-AL DEPT - PHILADELPRIA 















Full or part time employment. Become our District Supt. 
hire sub-agents. Also book orders for our Governmen 
inspected 8 
Fruit and Ornamental Ee 
BIG FREE REPLAC E G "GU ARANTEE 


peid weekly wine WES 
Dept. X-8 ‘Now ¥ 


CUTICURA 
Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy iather that 
remains moist throughout wa 


At your dealers or sent ——-LL 
of 35c. Address: Cuticura 
Malden, Masa 


Free equipment 


KNIGHT & BOSTW 





























Beat Harp Times 
WITH HOME STUDY 


Depression demands more knowledge and ability. 
pare now—make your job safer—and be ready for 

the return of prosperity. Free 64-Page Booklets Teil 
How. Write for book you want, or mail coupon with 
your name and address in margin today. 

4 Higher A A OB Busi on 

O Mod. S ah r 

O Trafic —_——-* o Coeaie and 5 Goltection 

O Law :DegreeofLL.B. Correspondence 

oO Gomeneseta an O Modern Forem 








taductetas am O Personnel Mgmt 
| a once Oo Ls rt Book 
. A. Coaching 


Ratt Station Mem’ t O Business eEnglish 
Office h oc 
Paper Salesmanship O Public Speaking 


Lost)* Gxrannon waver 
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LOW PRICES) 
ON GOOD FYEAR 
GOODRICH-U.S- FIRESTONE 
FISK AND OTHER TIRES 


LOWEST Prices on Earth! 


Thousands of satisfied tire vsers on over 
the U.S.A. will vouch for the LONG, HARD 
SERVICE, under severest road conditions 
our standard brand tires reconstru 

= the ORIGINAL SECRET YORK PRO. 
CESS. To introduce this genuine tire value 
msible company 
FREE @ modern 
w 


WITH EACH ORDER 
FOR 2 TIRES 
NOW-TAKE TIRE PRES 


° 
t this bi 
cffers, "ABSOLUTELY 


tal Bi 
jift no fuse—no ei. OUR. 


IN BUSINESS mak 
tires at LOWEST PRIC: 
Guaranteed to give 
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REG 


WANTED 
Send onty $1. 00 deposit with each tire 
ordered. We ship = 0. D. Ded 
percent if cash inf lccsenpaalenesd 
< TUBES — NEW — GUARANTEED 
Tires failing to give 12 months’ et balf orice. 
YORK TIRE & RUBBER C CO..Dept. 2068 
3855-59 C Grove A 








salesmen 
makingBig Profitseach 


BOSTONIAN MFG. CO., Dept. 














9 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 
Operator Follow This Man 
# Operator No. 38 ison 
Renn ao octeton 
/ Gane. oe 1}- tale inner prints in mur- 
a, ~ room. . Mystery. 





The Confidential Reports 
made 
Free of of Opereter $3 —- 








IN EVERY 
TOWN 


i WANTED 





To Take Over Regular Business 
Portion open in every town for ambitious man to take over y cage ular tailor- 
ing t uviness. Entirely new plan. Experience unvecessar Legitimate. 
rermapent. No investment 
Must Be Well Acquainted and Be Willing toe 

Earn About $35 a Week to Start 


imcome start with rapid advancemer t t& 
m ground fivor { you 






hance to ge v1 

yportunity of lifetime, apply for details to- 
day Write fully “ 
WwW. Z. GIBSON | 


$00 S$. Throop, Chicago 





Dept. U-405, 





/ RAISE : cauneSILLA 


W ZEALAND WHIT 


FUR RABBITS 

Big Money—We Supply Stock 

Aue CONTRACT FOR ALL Yo0 MASE 

pwns up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
catalog and contract, also 


copy of 
Magazine, “= yl. 30 cents. STAML'S 
Fa Facey Mace, 4, Holmes Park, Mo. 


AGENTS!_. 


New Kind of 
SUPER-JUICER 


7OUR chance to make up to 
$20aday demonstrating new 
kind of automatic fruit juicer. 
Just turn handle and get al! the 
juice instantly from orar 
he emons, grapefruits, etc, Tike 
magic! No work, no waste or 
worry. Strains seeds, pulp, _. 
Easy touse—eas connes 
can t rust. 3 other big money- 
a up to 4q v= yee T EST 
everywhere rite tor - 
tails and liberal “Free Test” OFFER 


Offer at once! STATES 
MFG.CO. Dept. 5,4 ary Ave.,St. Louis, Me. 


FREE 
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(Continued from page 50) 


-Reunion, Capt. Geary’s Camp, 
Aug. 1l. C. F. Geary, Ridgway 
Det.—Reunion, Kokomo, Ind., 
Hehmann, 411 W. Broadway, 


112TH Inr., Co. H 
near Ridgway, Pa., 

151st Inr., Mep 
July 30-Aug. 2. A. W 
Kokomo. 

102p M. G. 
3-25. G. L. Bean, Jr., 


Bn.—Reunion, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 
417 Park Square bidg., Boston, 





109TH M. G. Bx —Reunion, Mt. Gretna, Pa., Aug. 


6-7, with 28th Div. reunion. H. H. Barnhart, Vets. 
| Admin., Federal bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

lltH A.—Annual reunion, Perth Amboy, N. J., 

R. C. Dickieson, 4816-47th st., Woodside, 


| Sept. 3-5. 
N.Y 





1377H F. A. (old 3d Ind. Inf.)—Reunion, Warsaw, 
Ind., July 24. Russel J. Phillips, 210 N. Reed st., 
Warsaw. 


309TH F. A.—Reunion, Springfield, Ill., Aug. 30. 


Evan L. rw 220}6 So. 6th st., Springfield. 

6TH F. A., Brrr. E—Proposed cnpemtostion. J. E. 
nk OF 15 Hobart av , Rutherford, a 

+g Am. TrN., Co. ae ee hey St. Mary, 
Ohio, Aug. 7. O. J. Neill, Ottawa, Ohio 

347TH Encrs.—Reunion, Gibbons Hotel, Dayton, 


Ohio, Sept. 4. George Remple, 1225 Alberta st., Day- 


ton 
308TH Encrs.—1: 2th reunion, 


Sloane Hotel, San- 


dusky, Ohio, Aug. 6-7. F. J. Ritzenthaler, Sandusky. 
308Tu M.S. T. Vers. Assoc.—7th reunion, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Sept. 3-5. Raymond P. Martin, 31 Ridge 


rd., Columbus 

Tank Corrs—Reunion, Gettysburg, Pa., during 
summer, in addition to Portland ec ae ntion reunion 
L. A. Wassermann, 167 E. 82d st., New York City 

13TH AERO SQDRN Reunion, Newport, Ore., Sept. 
9-11. E. P. Smith, P. O. Box 154, Los Banos, Cal 

678TH AERO SqprN.—Reunion, Dayton, Ohio, this 
summer. Wm. L. Evans, 49 Dana st., Wilkes-Barre 
Pa 

S26TH Arr SERV 
New York City, Oct. 1-2. J. D. 
Atlantic av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Amp. Co. 35, 77H San. Trn., 7TH Div.—Reunion 
Pittsburgh, Pa., conjunction Legion Dept. convention, 
Aug. 18-20. J. H. Barry, 121 N. 12th st., Sunbury, 
Pa 

ne a a S&S Annual reunion, all branches 
Americus Hotel, Allentown, Pa., July 14-16 V. 





Vets.—Reunion, Hotel Lincoln, 


Shoptaugh, 2587 


Hunter, 5315 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa 
Amer. Frevp Srrv. As*oc.—Annual reunion, Amer- 
ieus Hotel, Allentown, Pa., July 14-16. A. E. Herr- 
mann, 1625 W. Diamond st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HILE we are unable to conduct 
general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 


whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 


| lowing cases: 


U.S. S. Destrover Wadeworth—Former crew who 
recall injury sustained by William FE. ApamMs account 
falling from !adder while painting ship at Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, England, drydock, Feb., 1918, for which 
he received treatment in Naval Base Hosp. No. 5, 
rest, France, in Mar., Apr., or May, 1918. Fractured 
hand, injured shoulders, knees and bridge of nose. 
Statements particularly from Exiison, Chief B. M. 


Bresexe, Cook Brigham Younc, Seamen Stevenson 
Younc, Murrny, Moore, Cattoway, Kreoness, 
Gicante, Kaminski, Bill Retry, Enos, Wuire, 
Waters, McBrive, Lts. N. P. Earte and Broap- 
BENT, and Ensign Delancy Mico1 

Co. 30, 87Tn Bx., 1163p Deror Buic, Camp Dodge, 
Iowa, Aug. to Dec., 1918—Former comrades, includ- 
ing Leonard ©. Kinnorn, Arthur J. Benpe c, Albert J. 


William Counts and Lafayette 
to assist Elmer W. ANDERSON 
Moron Oxp. Rerain SnHorp—Former 
members, including Sgt. Lux (Mich.), EF. E. Dexsy 
Mass William F. Kunaxp (Wise.), and Lovine 
Mict who recall] injury sustained by Frank ATx1n- 
son during last convoy trip to Germany, Feb. or 
Mar., 1919 

Hq. Troop, STH 
Mitchel Field, ! 
Former members, including Lt 
Marion C. Rayson, Delbert H. McGernne, Herbert 
H. Lanner and George A. Giemine; Cpls. Edw. B 
Jony, Harry 1. Sreauns, Joe. C. Ne tson and James 
E. Kuune; and Pyts. John C. Anmernone, Forest E. 
Witsox, Nicholas E. Gronce, Elmer N. Herren, 
Wm. R. Kersrer and Kobert N who 
recal] disability of Walter K. Avens, waggoner 

2067 Inr., Co. A ann M. G. Co.-—Former mem- 
bers who recall injury to knee and spine suffered by 
W. RK. Anvexsson, Co. A, in fall into trench, Vet. 5, 
191%, while carrying two boxes of ammunition toward 


Luxp, Henry Luxp 
Fevry, 


3p Heavy 


Fremont, Calif., 
France— 
Cox, Sgts 


Drv., Camp 
, and Brest, 


Carson ( 


LABMUBBON, 


St. Juvin. Red Cross man bandaged knee to permit 
him to continue. Laid in woods, Camp Delsuson, 
many days. At 4 am., Oct. 20, 1915, met Medical 
eolonel or major (tall, slim, middle-aged man with 


mustache) in trail and told he should be in hospital 


128TH Inr., Co. M, 32p Div.—Men, especially 
Claud Barnet of Springfield, Mo., and two men of 
first squad, who recall William H. BENNETT vomiting 
blood after being gassed, while going over top. 


326TH Inr., He. Co.—Men, particularly Sgt. 
Wesley Hatcn, who recall disability of Thomas J. 
BREEN. 

15rn F. A., Brry. E, 2p Drv.—Men who recall 


dysentery fa by Sgt. C. G. Brenon from Nov. 
1 to Nov. 10, 1918, while in Meuse-Argonne sector. 

12TH ANTI- AIRCRAFT Brry, Ft. DeStain, France, 
Aug. 3 to Sep 1918—Men who recall sleeping sick- 
ness cael by Smith W. BRoEn. 

l4tH M. G. Bn., Mev. Der., 5TH Drv., and Fretp 
Hosps. 25 anv 30—Former comrades and personnel 
of hospitals who recall Gordon R. Coins being 
patient account flu and mumps, Jan. 19 to Feb. 21, 
1919. Maj. Ray Mercer, Capt. Frederic J. QuIGLEY, 
Sgt. Arnella L. Suipizio, and Pvts. Daniel J. Burke, 
Charles Patron, Frank Hankins, Howard Mar- 
pauon, John How ARD, Robert Kuunns, John Kiipay 
and SHMELKA may be able to assist. 

Marine Corps, NavaL Amun. Dep., Dover, 
N. J., July 4, 1918, to Feb., 1919—C omrades, inelud- 
ing Lt. HuNrer and Lt. known as “Wrnpy,” Sgt. 
Curtis A. Remrrey, and Pvt. Dave Cook, who recall 
Fred M. Cox being in hospital with flu in Oct., 1918, 
and later having fainting spells. 

112TH Enors., Co. D—Comrades who recall Harry 
Cro having been carried to first-aid station at Hool- 
edge, Belgium, by Sgt. Wescorr (or Earl G.Guscorr?) 
and Cpl. Howard SrenzeL, account stomach dis- 


ability 

CvupBaGe, Merton Avon, mentally-disabled vet- 
eran, missing since Aug. 17, 1931. Brown hair and 
eyes, 38 years old, 5 ft. 7 in., high forehead, promi- 


nent nose. Wearing brown suit, white sport shirt, tan 
oxfords, no hat. Wears small mustache, goatee and 
patch of hair under chin. Wipes face often; will not 
touch silver when eating; may attend spiritualist 
meeting. Posing as oi] salesman under alias of Adrian 
DILuinGs. 
8. 8S. Huron—Former shipmates, including Julius 
J. LeEBovr and Thomas A. Brown whe recall deafness 
in right ear sustained by George A. DowNEN during 
target practice while on Asiatic Station during 1921 
116TH Inr., Co. C, 297TH Drv.—Comrades who re- 
call William B. Drees being gassed in Meuse-Argonne 
sector about Oct. 9, 1918. 
22p Cav., Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 1917—Former mem- 
bers, including Capts. McKinsey and Fryer, and 
Sgt. Catnoun, who recall disability of Purley H. 


DURANT 
Russell H., 


Fitzsimons, 
eran, age 34, 5 ft. 8 in., about 


mentally-disabled vet- 
133 lbs., blue eyes, 
brown hair, small scars on chest, back and right leg 
Dressed in working clothes, does not talk much. Had 
been good musician. F scaped from Patton State Hos- 
pital, Patton, Calif., Aug. 27, 1931. 





260TH Co., 130TH Bn., M. P. C., Alencon and 
Lahutte, France—Comrades, including Sgts. Logan 
Freperickson, Marion T. Parxer, W. J. Nicwoias 


and Pvyts. John W. Daunna, 
Heward Carswetit, Ed. Lupwicxson, Victor C 
Broan and Doc. G. Moye, who recall Sgt. William M 
HaNsFoRD suffering from dysentery, kidney trouble 
and hemorrhoids. 

16417u Inr., M. G. Co.—Officers and men who recall 
Patrick J. HARRINGTON, now seriously ill, can assist 
him with clam. Was in service from Oct., 1917, to 
Aug., 1919 

Base Hosps. No. 


and Frank J. GALLoway, 


49 anv 50-—Personnel, partic- 
ularly a nurse who trained in Mullan or Wallace, 
Idaho, and left Seattle with unit in July or Aug., 1915, 
who recall George C. Harris (of Idaho) who was 
patient from Sept. to Nov., 1918, suffering from gas 
and shell shock 

Harrison, George E., served as pvt., Med. Corps, 
Base Hosp., enlisted May 26, 1918, Reno, Okla., dis- 
charged June 16, 1919, Camp Pike, Ark., last heard of 
in Hudson, Colo., May 18, 1922, where he worked for 
farmer named Clyde J. Inetanp. Information needed 
to assist mother in establishing claim. 

Nava. Hosp., Charleston, 8. C.—Personnel, par- 
ticularly a pharmacist's mate, who recall J.O. Hypen, 
machinist mate, being transferred from U. 8. 8. Hart- 
ford to hospital on Feb. 1, 1918, remaining on Ward 
A as mumps patient until Feb. 22, 1918. Hypewn will 
be remembered as man who refused to do mess cook 
duty 

§. 8. U. 531—-Comrades who recall truck being 
struck by train between Romarantin and Ferrieries, 
France, about May 1, 1919, when Elmer H. (Speck) 
JOHNSON peccivet injuries to face, head and spine 

Camp Hose Cc amp De Meucon, France—(f- 
ficers, nurses aa salisted men who recall peritonitis 
operation and illness of Jonas Y. Keranen, meat 
cutter, during Jan. and Feb., 1919. Now suffering 
with heart disease 


77n Div Tratnina Ha., ann M. P. Co. A, Camp 
Merritt, N. J., Aug., 1918—Former members, inelud- 
ing Lt. Arthur K. Wear, Cpl. Pat and Pvts. Walter 


ey and Car) Scuwan, who remember disability 
A. McComas. Par accompanied McComas 


Fin: 
of Everett 
to doctor's 
Manine Aviation Der., Manine Fiyine her 
Miami, Fla., Oet. 1, 1918, to Apr., 1919-—Medieal « 
ficers, especially one who had had flu, to support die. 
ability claim of Roy BE. Martin, Also man named 


Moone who was barber at Fishermans Point, Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, during summer of 1915 
Sqpen. A, Call Field, Tex.—Comrades who recall 


back injury to Fritz Henry Maas, while moving motor 
just prior to bis discharge in Jan., 1919 
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Coox Krtcuen No. 14, Brest, France—Statements 
from helpers, “Sxeerz’’ (dark complexion, from Ark.) 
and “Rep Beans” (very small, r ed, also from 
Ark.), and from Miss Owens (Calif.) and Miss 
REEVES (Philadelphia) who worked in Y. M. C. A. 
hut next to tents, to support disability claim of Robert 
MASSIE 

M. T. C. 534, M. 8S. T. 426—Former members, in- 
cluding James Ryan, who recall injury sustained by 
Edward McBrive . accident at Abainville, France. 

5ru Brry., F. A. R., Camp Hunt, France—F or- 
mer comrades, ineiuding ist Sgt. Roserts, also offi- 
cers, nurses and men of hospital, who recall Clifford B. 
Morrow being ill with influenza. Claims moved from 
pup tents and slept on bare concrete floor 

Grr. Lakes Trne. Sra., —Statements from 
Firemen (L. D.?) Lapp of o hicago and JoHnson of 
Little Rock, Ark. , who were in mumps ward during 
Feb., 1918, to support claim of Walter Jackson Moss 

3lst Co., 10TH By., 20TH Encrs.—Statements from 
officers or men who recall Benedict J. Perniciaro 
being blinded in one eye while chopping wood in 
France, Jan. 2, 1919. 

Goopwin, Lafayete (colored), 
suffering from dementia. praecox 
tral State Hosp., Nashville, Tenn., 
Missing 

Pres.ey, William, reared at Ketchall, near South 
Pittsburg, Tenn. Went to Dallas, Tex., about 1914- 
15, married, taught school, wife died, and he enlisted 
ot was inducted into service. Missing. Aged mother 
needs help 

Rankin, Walter L., waggoner, 10th Anti-aircraft, 
C. A.C. Last heard from in Hollywood, Calif., May, 
1931. Finance Office, War Dept., desires to deliver 
bond 

Orv. Det., 337TH F. A., 88TH Div.—Statements 
from Ist Lt. John C. Hrems, Ord. Sgt. Oscar W. Jack, 
and other men in States and A. E. F. who recall Harry 
T. Rosrnson, known as “Yankee Robinson, the Basso 
Profundo,” with a quartet of entertainers. Now pa- 
tient in sanatorium suffering from tuberculosis. 

U.S. Navat Hosp., Portsmouth, Va., and U. 8S. 8. 
Wisconsin—Men, ine} luding G. W. 8. Hrener, D. F. 
Prrcwer, F. G. HARRINGTON and Carl Brown, who 
recall Melville Glen Roptnson, electrician, 3d cl., 
having had scarlet fever during service. 

2p Enors., Co. L, Camp A. A. Humphreys—Of- 
ficers or enlisted men who recall William L. SHaNKLIN 
having injured feet while working on mess hall, and 
who later served long period, during July and Aug., 
1918, as guard at cement shed and water spigot. 


6 ft., about 147 Ibs. 
Escaped from Cen- 
June 2, 1923. 


12TH Co., 2p Piat., Langres, France, Jan., 1919, 
and Co. B, 8ru Inr., A. E. F., May, 1919—Officers, 
men, nurse BirKHARD?® or medical personnel who recill 
fractured skull sustained by 2p Lt. Clifford SHanxs 
during 1919. In hospital three months. Returned 
home about Feb., 1920, with A. of O. men, in charge 
of Nurse See Lost eye during 1920, account 
head injury, and died suddenly, Jan. 28, 1931 
Widow and two small boys need aid — claim 

. 8. 8. Virginia and Grr. Laxes Nav. Hosp. Base 
Unit 102—Shipmates and officers ai recall L yman 
D. Spooner having left index finger torn off when 
tated man slammed water tight door on it, while ship 
in Hudson River, New York, Nov. 11, 1918. Caught 
cold and blood poisoning developed. In hospital ten 


weeks. Suffered from dilated heart and died Mar. 31, 
1926. Aged parents need aid with claim. 
2p Co., 155TH Deport Bric., Camp Lee, Va.—Men, | 


including Sgt. Charles Ips and Sgt. Maj. Dave Gotp- 
BLOOM, Troup, ZeHNeER, Albert WeIsner and Paul C 
SwearReER, who recall accident suffered by Nathan 
STERNHEIMER in boxing match between May 31 and 
July 17, 1918. 

Navat Amun. Deport, St. Julian's Creek, Va.— | 
Marines who recall nervous breakdown suffered by | 
Pvt. John Stoxiasa while on guard duty at Post No. | 
1, and transfer from the magazine, during Sept. or | 
Oct., 1915. 

223p Aero Sqprn., Colombey-les-Belles, France — | 
Statements from comrades, including Capt. Frevps, 
M. C., 2d Lt. A. Kosier, Sgt. Maj. Haver, Ist Sgts 
Ramspo and J. P. Carter, Mess Sgt. Dan Murpny 
and Cpl. Newson, who recall disability of Frank L 


SULLIVAN, now permanently and totally disabled 
account arthritis 

23p Co., Camp Pixe Jury Auto. Rept. Drarr— 
Former members, especially Davis who carried 


Roscoe V. Warren's pack when latter fainted and | 
fell out on hike from train to Camp Merritt, N. J., 
before sailing on U. S. S. Karoa, Aug. 16, 1918 

67Tx Inr., Co ‘ormer comrades during 1902, 
1903 or 1904, and in Philippines, especially Ist Sgt 
Ralph G. Craven, Sgts. John P. Laney and Chas 
SHIELDS, can assist John WENzEL with pension claim. 

267TH _Enors., Co. F—Former comrades, especially 
Cpl. William M. Ports who assisted Maj. Fricke 








strap up Ad A. Wotaast, account rheumatism suf- 
fered by latter in Borg (Bourges?), France, during 
1918. 


JOHN J. NOLL 
The Company Clerk 





Graves Decoration Find Income | 


Will Be - 


URING the past three 

which have witnessed a series of pil- 
grimages of Gold Star Mothers to the 
graves of their soldier sons whose bodies 
lie in foreign soil, attention has been di- 
rected particularly to the American ceme- 
teries situated in the countries of our Allies. 
Records show that of the 78,734 men and 
women of the American Expeditionary 
Forces who gave their lives either through 
death in action or illness, the bodies of 
46,284 were returned to this country for 
final interment, while 605 were sent to 
other countries, and 128 were left to rest 
in the original graves, including burials 
in Scotland, Ireland, Spain and Denmark. 


summers, 


The remaining number, 30,592, are now 
interred in eight permanent American 
military cemeteries in Europe—six in 


France, one in Belgium andonein England. 

When, during May, the 10,640 posts of 
the Legion led in the observance of Memo- 
rial Day and decorated with flowers and 
flags the graves of the soldier dead, the 
men and women whose bodies rest over- 
seas were not forgotten. The Legion 
posts in Europe had early seen to it that 
this honor be accorded, Paris Post leading 
other posts in 1920, with the aid of Legion 
haires in the States, in carrying out over 
Seas the full spirit of Memorial Day. A 
million francs was raised, but the earnings 
from that sum were not sufficient to con 
tinue this work indefinitely. So, in the 
early part of March, 1923, the national 
JULY, 


1932 


vatlable in Per petuity 


organization of the Legion authorized the 
raising of a fund of $100,000 through con- 
tributions from Legion posts and Depart- | 
ments. The campaign was successful and | 
a total of approximately $161,500 now | 
constitutes the Overseas Graves Decora- | 
tion Trust of which the trustees are the | 
Past National Commanders and the pres- 
ent National Commander of the Legion. | 








500 More City and Rural 
Dealers 
Start your own business with our capi- 


tal. It pays better than most occupations. 
Buy everything at wholesale—sell at retail. 
Be your own boss. Make all the profits on 
everything you sell. We supply everything 
—Products, Auto-Bodies, Sample Cases, 
Advertising Matter, Sales and Service 
Methods, etc. 15 Factories and Service 
Branches. Prompt shipments. Lowest 
freight and express rates. Superior Raw- 
leigh Quality, old established demand, low- 
est prices, guarantee of satisfaction or no 
sale, makes easy sales. 200 necessities for 
home and farm, all guaranteed the best 
values. Rawleigh’s Superior Sales and 
Service Methods secure most business ev- 
erywhere. Over 42 million Products sold 
last year. If you are willing to work steady 
every day for good pay, write for complete 
information how to start your own busi- 
ness with our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.G-36-ALM, FREEPORT, ILL. 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent.” and ‘Record of In- 
vention’’ form. No charge for information on how 
to proceed. Communications strictly confidential 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A 
O'Brien Registered Patent Attorney, 247-A. 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
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SAVASOLE “Plastic 
Resoles shoes for as low as 9 a pair. No 
nails or Just an old knife 
. Spreads m two minutes, like butter on bread 
l i breaks. Dries hard and 
T Wears like leather. Toug 
lexible. -Noo-skid Repairs t.res too Write tor 
FREE Sample on Leather—NOW! Guaranteed 
Agents carn ‘uD to $6.00 per hou No expenence 


Ww e 
SAVASOLE CO., G-139, Daylight Bidg.. Cincinnati 
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The income from this fund, invested in 
Liberty Bonds, amounting to about $6,900 | 


annually, added to an additional $3,000 | 
from the American Overseas Memorial | 


Day Association fund, is used for the pur 
chase of flags, wreaths and other decoration 
for the overseas graves. Thus provision 
has been made for the annual tribute of 
memory in perpetuity, even after the Le- 
gion itself is no more. 

So, under the direction of Legion posts 
overseas, services areconducted in churches 
and at the tombs of the Unknown Soldiers 
of our Allies, and groups of Legionnaires, | 
together with representatives of our Gov- 
ernment, the French, British and Belgian 
governments, and of Allied veterans or- | 
ganizations, make pilgrimage to each of the | 
American cemeteries to conduct memorial 
services and to decorate the graves 

Likewise the people of the villages in 
which isolated graves are located, each vear 
see to it that the tlowers provided by the 
American Overseas Memorial Day 
ation, as well as their own, are placed upon 
the lonely graves in their communities. 


Associ 
















Your Outfit’s Photograph 


In "17, "18 or "19 your organization was photo- 
graphed. It’s the only photograph of the “bunch” 
as you and they were then and it can never 
be taken again. Get a copy now. while you can 
for your children and their children’s children 
If your outfit was photographed we can supply 
it. Give full name of organization, camp and 
date. Price $2.00 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 





Noi’ me Drum Corps 


pot your post in tamelight 
at conventions and celedra 
tions. Boost year ‘round at- 
tendance. Get new members 
with thrilling martial music 
Organize a drum corps with 
aid of valuable new Leedy 
booklet “The Roll-Om"’—<42 
pages of information answers 
a organization and equipment 









problems. Shows a!! drum major sig 
nals Sevres ? interesting phetes 
and much bistortcal data Seat 
FREE to Legion 

members Ne odf 

gulion 





leedy Mtg. Co., 
70! Leedy Bldg. 
Etkhart, Ind. 









Send for Free Booklet 


61 





YOUR 
FAVORITE 
BEVERAGE 


to your 


particular taste 


Serve Root Beer, Ginger 

“ GENIAL “ost” Ale, etc., at one-half cent 

Carbonators 0 giese ss. Carbonated water(club 

S 1-2 and 11 Gal. ja) five cents for five gallons. 

Glass Enamet a a No bottling 

Chrome Finish Always on draught. 
DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 

To sell pamen, retailers, road-side stands, drug and 

, OW te line of beverage equip- 

ment and supplies — carbonators, bottlers, fruit 








juice extr a, beverage ¢ extracts, toas ‘toasted sandwich 
makers rite for soft drink recipes and 276. 
GENERAL. BEVERAGE CORPORATION 
General Motors Building ° 





40 per cent. cash profit-sharing. 

for complete sample line TOD 
a1) Carlton Mills,Inc. Dept. : 308-M 

79 Fifth Avenue 


[)NIFORMS 


Por Legion Drum and Bugle 
Corps, Bands, etc. Also the official 
Legionnaire uniform. Fine catalog 
and samples. State definitely as 
possible what is wanted. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1004 South 
Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 


EARN MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring ph —~, ~ 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process oa supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
™S Lg heey = VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
Building, Toronto, Can. 











MAKE MONEY 
IN NEW OCCUPATION 

Local ey Famed im everv 

town to earn up to $100 weekly w with 

nationaliy,known line of 5c. and 10c. 

counter merchandise. 40 different 















Wenanenl yee s coment like ‘PEERLESS.’ 


Fattronser, then Streaper thas aioe sive. we. REPAJS dnhes: 


{egeitare, leather, 


ee pat AG ve 





a x PIN 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 





Bw ST 
you at S158 to pas 50 per month w us expenses, to 

start, refund tuition. € ante Bick terme. Pree 
Boo! kiec gives complete story of suc ul Transpor- 


tation careers 
ndard Business Training my 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


USEFUL and HANDY 


A BINDER suitable for preserving your copies of 
Tue American Legion Montucy. 

THIS binder is strong, artistic in design, beauti- 
fully embossed in gold, and made of blue artificial 
leather. Binders can be purchased for volumes I, II, 
11, IV, V, VI, Vil, VILL, 1X, X and XI. The current 
volume is No. XI. 

THE price of this binder is $1.00 each, postpaid, in 
the United States. In foreign countries, add to 
remittance estimated postage. 

Tue Amenican Lecion Montuiy 
P. O. Box 1357, Indianapolis, Indiana 






























| cA Million in Six Weeks 


(Continued from page 33) 


jee there. It is probable they will take 
| place on the first day of the convention. 
| No entry fee will be charged for any 
| contest, contestants may register at any 
time up to the actual starting time and 
order of appearance will be determined by 
| lot just before the opening of the contest. 
Detailed rules for each contest may be 
had by addressing a request to Chairman, 
Convention Contests Committee, National 
Headquarters, The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


A Bond of Friendship 


ESIDE a trail that winds through the 

pine woods near Mount Holly, New 
Jersey, stands a ten-foot shaft of rough- 
hewn stone, which is decorated with gar- 
lands or hung with wreaths in summer and 
winter. It is the monument dedicated by 
| Mount Holly Post to the memory of Emilio 
Carranza, Mexico’s hero of the air, who fell 
to his death at this lonely spot in 1928 
while returning to Mexico after making a 
good will flight to New York City. Car- 
ranza’s flight was a gesture of international 
courtesy, the answer to the message of 
friendship which had been carried to Mexico 
City by Charles Augustus Lindbergh, and 
Captain Carranza was the idol of all 
Mexico. The shaft, the tribute of the school 
children of Mexico City, was dedicated at 
ceremonies conducted under the auspices of 
Mount Holly Post. 

At the dedication ceremonies, Enrique 
D. Ruiz, Mexican Consul-General at New 
York, thanked Mount Holly Post for the 
way it took care of the body of the aviator 
and the wreckage of his plane. 


In Line of Duty 


OHN A. HARTMAN, field secretary of 
The National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, with headquarters in Chicago, died 
on May 16th at Edward Hines, Jr., Hospital 
| of the Veterans Administration of injuries 
|received in an automobile accident five 
days earlier. The accident occurred just 
after Mr. Hartman had left Hines Hospital 





where he had assisted men having claims. 
Pneumonia followed the serious injuries he 
received and was a contributing cause of 
death. Watson B. Miller, chairman of the 
National Rehabilitation Committee, hast- 
ened from Washington when he received 
news of the ‘accident, and was at Mr. 
Hartman’s bedside when death came. 

Mr. Hartman was one of the most widely 
known of the experts in the Legion’s rehab- 
ilitation service. His loss will be irrepar- 
able, Mr. Milier declared. Thousands of 
veterans whom he had aided mourned him. 

In the war Mr. Hartman was commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant of field artillery 
July 25, 1917. He was wounded by shrap- 
nel in the Argonne, October 5, 1918, while 
serving with the Thirty-third Division and 
was promoted to captain of field artillery 
October 31, 1918. After the war he helped 
organize the Illinois Department of The 
American Legion. 


The Roll Call 


HOMAS J. MALONE, who wrote 
“First in First Aid,” is a member of 
Theodore Petersen Post of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota . . . Frederick Palmer belongs to 
S. Rankin Drew Post of New York City... 
Clarence M. Young is a charter member 
of Argonne Post, Des Moines, Iowa .. . 
Henry L. Stevens, Jr., National Com- 
mander, is a member of Charles R. Gavin 
Post of Warsaw, North Carolina . . . James 
E. Darst is on the roll of Advertising Men’s 
Post of Chicago . . . Arthur B. Sweet be- 
longs to La Grange (Illinois) Post. Inci- 
dentally he is the first to have his name en- 
graved on the silver cup offered by Legion- 
naire Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War 
John J. Noli is a member of Capitol 
Post of Topeka, Kansas . . . Mark T. 
McKee is a member of Mount Clemens 
(Michigan) Post and was formerly chair- 
man of the Legion’s National Child Wel- 
fare Committee James S. Hurley is 
a member of Milford (Connecticut) Post 
and was a delegate from his State to the 
St. Louis Caucus in 1919. 
Puitie Von BLON 


Order of the Pur ‘ple Heart Avatlable 
To Thousands of Veterans of A. E. F. 


EVERAL hundred thousand World 
War veterans who served in the 
A. E. F. are eligible to the Order 
of the Purple Heart, an honor badge 
established by General George Washington 
for those who fought in the War of the 
Revolution, under regulations announced 
recently by the War Department. The 
decoration, originally given to a soldier of 


the Revolutionary War who performed a 
“singularly meritorious act of extraordinary 
fidelity or essential service,’ had not been 
awarded to veterans of later wars. It has 
been revived this year asa tribute to Wash- 
ington’s memory. 

The badge is now being conferred upon 
those eligible under terms of General Order 
No. 3 of the War Department, dated Feb- 
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ruary 22,1932. Accompanying regulations 
specify that the award shall be given to 
those who received a wound in action with 
an enemy of the United States necessitat- 
ing treatment by a medical officer. More 
than 200,000 men of the A. E. F. were listed 
as wounded in action during the war. 

The Order of the’ Purple Heart will also 
be given to veterans who were awarded 
the Meritorious Service Citation Certificate 
signed by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
A. E. F 

Men who as a result of wounds were 
authorized to wear the wound stripe will 


be given the right to wear the Order of the | 


Purple Heart upon application. Those en- 
titled to more than one wound stripe will 
be authorized to receive in addition to the 


revived decoration a bronze oak-leaf cluster. | 


Holders of the Meritorious Service Cita- 
tion Certificate may make application to 
exchange the certificate for the Purple 
Heart. They may receive the oak-leaf 
clusters pertaining to the Purple Heart also 
if they hold more than one certificate. 

Application forms may be had from the 
Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


Thumbs Down 


(Continued from page 4) 


building where he was introduced to 
an attractive young woman with a babe in 
arms. She impressed him as a very game 
girl. She poured forth no hard-luck story 
and her only gesture was a brave little 
philosophic smile she exchanged with her 
husband when he produced his bill of sale 
for the car dated only six months before. 
The deal was closed and Mr. Phillips 
drove his new possession home, to be 
hailed as a hero by his wife. 

But the Phillipses did not enjoy their 
new car for long. Three days later the 
police took it away. At headquarters Mr. 
Phillips identified a rogues’ gallery photo- 
graph of the alleged owner under a long 
string of aliases. The police explained 
that the real owner of the car had been 
driving near Albany when he had picked 
up a personable young hitch-hiker. The 
next thing the driver knew was when he 
regained consciousness, bound and trussed, 
in an abandoned pop and sandwich stand. 
He had lain there almost forty-eight hours 
when a motorcycle policeman providen- 
tially discovered him. So the Phillipses 
are again driving their old car. When the 
police apprehended the personable young 
man, suddenly metamorphosed into a 
snarling, sullen, defiant criminal, no part of 
the Phillips’s $450 was found upon him. 

Mr. Phillips’s short-lived bargain is 
merely a new phase of the growing crim- 
inality associated with hitch-hikers. With 
each passing year fertile criminal minds are 
devising new rackets by which to victimize 
Good Samaritan automobilists who always 
respond to the Jerked thumb. 

This story of the Phillips’s car varies 
from hundreds of other highway car 
thefts only in the method by which it was 
profitably disposed of. In cities with 
honest, efficient police forces the way of 
the automobile thief is growing harder. 
Wherefore the thieves have been driven 
out on to the highway where it has been 
found that posing as a hitch-hiker is the 
easiest preliminary step to the actual 
robbery. But not always is the car itself 
the object of the criminal’s intentions. 
More often his designs are on the purse of 
the driver. Police authorities say that 
only a small number of such highway rob- 
beries are reported because the sums 
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- philosophically 


stolen invariably are small. The casual 
pocketbook in these days is not apt to be 





overly fat and the sacrifice of time and the | 


trouble involved in proper police co-oper- 
ation is not worth the bother on the small 
chance of recovery. 

The police warning to motorists to use 
caution in picking up thumb-jerkers who 
may be criminals is doubly emphasized if 
the ride solicitor be a woman. They re- 
port that an increasing number of that 
drab clan who are members of the oldest 


profession in the world are posing as| 


hitch-hikers to disguise their true charac- 
ter. It is often embarrassing to dispose of 
such passengers. 

But that phase is not the most serious 
possibility in giving a casual 
hitch-hiker a ride. Even that most com- 
mon form of blackmail known in police 
parlance as the badger game has been 
adapted to hitch-hiking activities. Only 
recently a novel brand of that racketeering 
engaged the attention of the New York 
State constabulary. A hospitable motor- 
ist responded to the thumb-jerking of a 
pretty girl at a country crossroads. For 
the first few miles her conduct was some- 
what forward. When crossed-leg inti- 
macy brought no reaction from the driver, 
the passenger relapsed into a model of 
ladylike behavior until the car came to a 
lonely stretch of highway. Then suddenly 
she tore her clothing open at the front, 
simultaneously screaming for help and 
clawing ferociously at the innocent 
driver. Almost immediately a car from 
behind swung alongside with its driver 
shouting a command to halt. From that 
car leaped a man flashing a badge of au- 
thority. The putative officer of the law 
declared the driver under arrest even be- 
fore the girl had finished her lying accusa- 
tions. The driver, an honorable and up- 
right citizen, was so overwhelmed by 
visions of public scandal and disgrace that 
when it was rather crudely hinted that his 
passenger’s outraged honor might be satis- 
fied by the payment of money, he was only 
too glad to surrender all the cash on his 
person. It happened to be a consider- 
able sum. He considered reporting the 
incident to the police but in the end he 
(Continued on page 64) 
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GOVT 
JOBS! 


*1260“to 
‘3000 
. YEARLY' 


FOR MEN—WOMEN 
Age Range 18 to 50 


Get on Uncle Sam's Payroll, where 
strikes, hard times, politics, etc., will not affect > 
Draw twelve months’ pay every year and when old re- 
tire on a pension the balance of your life. Stop worry- 
ing—enjoy life! Pick the position you want—it be- 
longs to you just as much as to anyone else. If you 
don't get it it's your own fault. Over 900 different 
kinds of positions obtainable, in or ona work, local 
or traveling. Fill out coupon below, mail it today, and 
full particulars together with big list of FS. positions 
will be sent immediately. 
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Ry. Mail Clerk Immigration In- 


P. O. Laborer spector 
Special > Seamstress 
Customs Auditor 


Fi Border Pa- 


Meat Lnspector tro! 


( 
or { 
City Mall ay ( 
( 
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P. O. Clerk Chauffeurs 
( File Clerk Watchman 
Statistical Clerk Skilled Laborer 
( Matron Postmaster 
R. F. D. Carrier Typist 
) Steno Typist ( Telephone Operator 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 461, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me FREE particulars “How to Qualify” for posi- 
tions marked X! Salaries, locations, opportunities, 
ete. Also big list of other Positions. 


NADE ..ncccccer'’s 
ADDRESS ose 


DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


Write for free booklet describing ‘69 Plans 
for Operating a Successful Business of Your 
Own"’. Make from $5 to $75 a week. Start 
iti spare time, at home. No “‘peddling’’ or house- 
to-house selling. Clean cut, legitimate plans for 
men who want to make real money. Booklet mailed 
free, upon request. Write today! 

ABBOTT-NELSON COMPANY 
1646-7 First National Bank Bidg. 

Detroit, Michigan 
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FLOWER BEADS PAY up to 
Lovely flower-like beads 
spread fragrance of Cali- 
fornia’s fairest blossoms. 
Every woman buys on sight. 
fou can sell dozens 
daily. Big profit every 
sale. Write quick. Get 
surprise offer. 

MISSION BEA? CoO. 
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W.-.- REAL MONEY MAKERS 
DeLuxe Electrical Appliances 


Ready sellers to lunch room 
trade—wayside stands, resorts 
drug stores, restaurants. golf 
clubs, churches, etc. Highest 
quality—low cost! 


Coffee Urn 
Makes delicious coffee quickly 
conveniently, economically 
Equipped for gas or elec- 
Two sizes. Priced as 
$8.25. 


tricity 
low as 
Fryer 
trend for 
smaller, efficient, inexpensive 
French Frying Equipment 
Also ideal for home use. 

Make up to $100 te $150 Weekly 
Easily demonstrated. 
carried as main or side line 
= — today for complete sales 


THE KITCHEN, CRAFT co.. Oot. € 
Div. of W Bend Aluminum 
“West Seed Wisconsin. 
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Through this book 
1rougn N OC Sy . : 


I’ve shown thousands 
of fellows how to get 
the well-paid, perma- 
nent civil service jobs 
they now hold. Let me 
send it to you, FREE. 
I’ll tell you how to 
say good-bye to layoffs 
and “hard times” FOR- 
EVER. Here are some 
of the pointers I'll give 
you: - SERVICE 5 
Page 4 tells What Uncle Sam Pays 

Squarest boss in the world. No 
more worry about layoffs, and you 
average $200 more a year than in 
other jobs. 


tells How You Pick Your Job 
You choose it; I help you get it. 
Travel, or work in Washington or 
at home. Government has many 
openings. 


How I Prepare You Quickly 
For 8 years I was Civil Service Ex- 
aminer. I help you to get High 
rating; FIRST jobs open. 


tells About Raises Every Year 
Don't live on promises; Uncle 
Sam increases your pay regularly, 
and you get if, every week. 
About Vacations With Pay 
Up to 30 days’ vacation and 30 
days’ sick-leave with pay Your 
boss is generous as well as steady 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
Ex-Service Men Get Preference 


If you’re an American, 18 to 50, you can be a 
Railway Postal Clerk, Postmaster, Customs 
Service Man, Post Office Clerk, or get any 
one of the well-paid jobs which I tell you about 
in my FREE BOOK, “How to Secure a 
Government Position.” Let me “talk” to 
you about it; tell how you get the job you 
want, or your money back. Stop worrying 
about “hard times” and losing your job. Just 
ask me for this book. Mail coupon today. 

A. R. Patterson, PATTERSON SCHOOL 
637 Wisner Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
SESSERESEEEEERERTRESEEEE ESTEE 

A. R. Patterson, 
PATTERSON SCHOOL, 
637 Wisner Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me your big FREE BOOK telling how I can se- 
cure a position with the U. &. Government paying from 
$1,850 to 83,300 a year, with excellent chances for ad- 
vancement. This doesn't obligate mein any way. 
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State.. 


decided to charge his loss to experience. 
Human nature being what it is, some ac- 
quaintance surely would misinterpret the 
facts. But that same night the victim 
changed his mind. At the city which was 
his destination, his eye was attracted to a 
couple in the rear of the restaurant which 
he had entered for dinner. They were his 
late passenger and the fake law officer, 
eating and chatting like the good friends 
and fellow-criminals they were! Unfor- 
tunately, before the automobilist could 
find a police officer the pair had vanished. 
So presumably they still are working their 
racket successfully on some of the high- 
ways of the country, and quite possibly 
with more apparent justification for the 
|alleged law confederate, if driver victims 
are foolish enough to compromise them- 
selves by responding to the original ad- 
vances of what police call “the bait.” 

It is not always the innocent car driver 
who is the victim of criminals concerning 
themselves with hitch-hiking. Frequently 
it is the legitimate hitch-hiker who, wel- 
coming a response to his gesture, is soon 
stripped of anything of value and thrown 





out at the side of the road, often with a 


= | 


| beating into the bargain. It was an un- 
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fortunate legitimate hitch-hiker who was 
the victim of murder in a recent insurance 
fraud case. Having planned his crime in 
detail, the criminal motored along a high- 
way until he encountered a thumb-jerker 
of his own physical proportions. The 
hitch-hiker was promptly knocked un- 
conscious, clothing was exchanged and the 
car was set on fire. The victim was in- 
cinerated inside. The insurance company 
settled in full with the widow, and had not 
the supposed deceased spouse returned 
two vears later to the scene of his crime, 
it is likely that the facts never would have 
been revealed. 

So rapid has been the rise of criminality 
of late in connection with hitch-hiking 
that to protect their motorists several 
States have enacted legislation forbidding 
solicitation of rides on a public highway. 

“Aside from possible criminal complica- 
tions there is one thing every automobilist 
should realize when he picks up a thumb- 
jerker,”’ states an official of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. ‘That 
is his liability for the safety of his passen- 
ger. In the majority of States the driver 
of a car is legally responsible for any in- 
jury to another occupant of his macbine.”’ 


Endowment Fund Gains Through Wills 
And Payments of Service Certificates 


| 


HE American Legion Endowment 

Fund of $5,000,000, which provides 

yearly revenue for carrying on the 

Legion’s activities for disabled serv- 
ice men and the orphans of veterans, has 
been increased recently by the payment of 
adjusted service certificates of five Legion- 
naires who died after naming the Endow- 
ment Fund as beneficiary. The total of 
these certificates was $1,981.57. 

Dr. Carleton B. McCulloch of Indian- 
apolis, treasurer of the Endowment Fund 
Corporation, reports that the fund will be 
greatly increased in the future by payments 
of certificates made on the deaths of other 
Legionnaires who have named the fund as 
beneficiary. Nine Legionnaireshavealready 
forwarded their certificates to the office of 
the National Treasurer in Indianapolis, and 
a large number of Legionnaires who have 
| named the Endowment Fund as beneficiary 
jare keeping certificates in their own 
| possession. 
| The beneficiary named on a certificate 
may be changed at any time by the service 
man to whom it belongs. The National 
Rehabilitation Committee has records of 
hundreds of cases in which men died with- 
out changing the name of beneficiary to 
correspond with their wishes. Many men 
married after they received the certificates 
and, through negligence, failed to have 
their wives named as beneficiaries, so that 
when they died payment was made to 





persons not related tothem. The American 
Legion Endowment Fund is especially ap- 
propriate as beneficiary for men having no 
close relatives and also for wealthy holders. 

The Endowment Fund has benefited sev- 
eral times under the wills of deceased 
friends of The American Legion. One of the 
earliest bequests is $500 under the will of 
Jules Franklin, a diamond importer of New 
York City. Mr. Franklin’s estate was 
valued at approximately $475,000, and 
most of it was divided among relatives. 
The sum of $10,000 was given to organiza- 
tions, including The American Legion En- 
dowment Fund, with the proviso that upon 
the later death of individuals receiving 
annuities under the will, the organizations 
are to receive additional sums. It is pos- 
sible that the Endowment Fund will receive 
an additional sum of several thousand 
dollars. 

Under the will of Kate Scott, of Litch- 
field, Connecticut, who served in France 
during the war, the Endowment Fund is to 
receive in trust one half of an estate of 
approximately $10,000. At the end of 
twenty years the principal amount goes to 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Episcopal Church. Under the 
will of Bert E. Salisbury, the Endowment 
Fund benefits by a trust of $1,000, the 
interest to be paid to it annually for twenty 
years, after which the principal will go to 
Syracuse University. 
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The American Legion, Emblem Division 
777 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please rush my 1932 Catalogue. 
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“LUCKIES are my standby” 


CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK 
Cash in on Poppa's famous name? 
Not Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.! For 
months he labored as a five-dollar- 
a-day “extra.” Then he crashed in- 
to a part like a brick through a plate- 
giass window. See him in his latest 
FIRST NATIONAL PICTURE, “IT’S 
TOUGH TO BE FAMOUS.” Doug 
has stuck to LUCKIES four years, but 
didn't stick the makers of LUCKIES 
anything for his kind words. 
“You're a brick, Doug.” 





“LUCKIES are my standby. I buy them exclusively. I’ve 
tried practicallyall brands but LUCKY STRIKES are kind 


to my throat. And that new improved Qube wrapper 


that opens with a flip of bth 


Oe poet is a ten strike.” 


“It’s toasted’ 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cou cough 


And Moisture- Proot Cellopha Cellophane Keeps that at “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 
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